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is undoubtedly suffering from a serious attack of 
‘‘hard times.” A large amount of invested capital 
is unproductive ; many of her mills are standing idle 
jor working on half-time ; and a considerable propor- 


for this national adversity, and how to correct it, is 
the problem to which the two political parties ad- 
idress themselves. The Tories or Conservatives 
attribute the depression to free trade. 


political war-cry is ‘‘ Fair Trade;” their political 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

Long before this paper reaches our readers the 
telegraph will have conveyed to them the sad news 
of President Garfield’s death, which occurred Mon- 
day night, September 19th, at thirty-five minutes 
past ten o’clock. The unfavorable symptoms of the 
thirty-six hours immediately preceding had prepared 
the public mind for the event, so that when it was 
at length announced in the cities by the tolling of 
the church and fire-bells, while everyone was awed 
and stilled, no one was surprised. The surprise, in- 
deed, has. been that the President should live so 
long. The heroic endurance of suffering and the 
brave determination to win—if that might be—with 
which for eighty days he has kept up the struggle 
for life have commanded and will always continue to 
command the wonder and admiration of the world. 
The nation mourns to-day, not with the shock of 
sudden bereavement, as when Mr. Lincoln was taken 
off, but with a tempered grief which has spent its bit- 
terness in the long waiting, and in the almost certain 
assurance from the beginning of what_ must be the 
end. 


They propose, therefore, so far as they have formu- 


tariffs on those nations which maintain protection. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, attribute the hard 
times to landlordism. More than half the soil of 
the united kingdom is owned nominally by 2,000 


it. Vast tracts, relatively to the size of the islands, 
are left in parks and reserves absolutely unproduc- 
tive. The Liberals believe that the laws must be so 
changed that the entire land of Great Britain will 
come under cultivation, and they will probably pro- 
pose that the principles of the Irish Land bill, with 
modifications, be applied in England and Scotland, 
giving cultivators of the soil a vested interest in it. 
Thus the Conservatives appeal to the manufacturing, 
the Liberals to the rural districts. Mr. Gladstone 
has already indicated his purpose to deal with the 
English Land question, and his party, it is safe to 
prophesy, will follow his lead, though probably not 
without some secessions and much hesitation. 


- Itis not difficult to foretell what will be the final 
result of an issue thus framed when it shall come to 
be definitely presented hefore the English people. 
The Liberals have the courage of their convictions ; 
they believe heartily and sincerely that the land sys- 
tem of Great Britain must be radically changed be- 
fore she can be prosperous. The Conservatives are 
half-hearted in their advocacy of a change in Eng- 
land’s tariff system. There are arguments for free 
trade and there are arguments for protection, but a 
system which should make the custom duties on 
imports to differ in the case of every different com- 
mercial nation would produce a conglomerate tariff, 
which it would be impossible to understand and im- 
practicable to carry out. The London press are 


The President’s death was quiet and peaceful, It 
had not been thought by the physicians that the 
night would witness any change, and at ten 
o’clock, when Dr. Bliss asked if he were uncom- 
_ fortable, he replied with his accustomed cheerful- 

ness, ‘Not at all.” Fifteen minutes later, how- 
ever, he complained of a severe pain at the heart, and 
almost. immediately sank into unconsciousness from 
which he did not revive. Mrs. Garfield, Drs. Bliss, 
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President in the presence of Justices Brady and§ 
Donohue, of the Supreme Court of New York, and§ 


They do 
not, however, propose to substitute protection; their League orators, and to be voted for by the mass- 


persons, and 421 persons own more than a quarter off 
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almost wholly allies of the. Liberal party; at least 
the Conservatives have not a single London organ of 
importance to advocate fair trade. The Scotch and 
Irish vote will give large majorities for land reform, 
and these majorities can hardly be counteracted by 
the land-owning interest of England, even if it be 
re-enforced by the votes of the great manufacturing 
towns. But this re-enforcement is very uncertain. 
Not only has the Farmers’ Alliance passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the fair trade movement, but the 
Trades Union Congress, which is fairly representa- 
tive of the working men, at a recent meeting enthu- 
siastically cheered their President’s speech condemn- 
ing ‘‘ any return to the nonsense of protection.” We 
may therefore confidently anticipate that the next 
great political movement in Great Britain will be an 
energetic dealing with its land problem; namely, 
how to bring its vast parks and reserves under culti- 
vation by a thrifty agricultural class without a revo 
lutionary overturning of vested interests. 


A National League Convention i§ in session in 
Dublin as we go to press, Nominally a represerta- | 
tive body, it is really a mass-meeting. About a 
thousand delegates are in: attendance ; the hall is 


= packed ; the audience vociferate their applause and 


tion of her farms are tenantless, How to account @ their dissent; there are red-hot speeches but no real 


deliberation. The work of the Convention has been 
done beforehand for it by the Executive Committee, 
who have submitted an elaborate platform, which 
appears to be merely a text for speeches hy Land 


meeting without dissent, discussion or-serious consid- 


meration, In this respect the Irish Convention is 


PFO" much like analogous bodies in the United States, 
vided it is universal, or at least reciprocal, but® 
that it is suicidal for the nation to admit free of duty... >, 
the grain products of America while America imposes § 


duty on the manufacturing products of Great Britain. § 


The important planks in the 
platform are five in number : first, that nothing can 
give either prosperity or content to the people of 
Ireland but self-government ; second, that the Co- 


™ ercion act is fraudulent, malignant, vindictive, tyran- 


lated their platform at all, a system of reciprocal & nical and generally diabolical ; third, that no settle- 


treaties, granting free trade to nations which will ment of the land question is satisfactory ‘‘ which 


grant free trade in turn, and imposing retaliatory Mi 4,4, not abolish landlordism, root and branch, and 


@ make the tiller also owner of the soil,” and that the 


principle of joint ownership of landlord and tenant 
in the land cannot be accepted as just or wise ; nev- 
ertheless, fourth, that the Land League be directed 
to select at discretion test cases on various estates, 


mapparently not for the purpose of ascertaining how 


ithe act will work, butfor the purpose of proving that 
it will not work at all; fifthly, that tenants should 
make no long contracts with their landlords, because 
‘*the principles of the League require not the fixing 
of rent but its abolition.” The remaining resolu- 
tions concern details of no great interest to American 
readers and make a bid for the support of the laborer. 


= The demand for self-government is interpreted by the 


fact that a call for three cheers for the Irish-Repub- 
lic met witha vociferous and prolonged response, the 
whole audience rising and shouting itself hoarse. 
The demand for abolition of rent is put in a 
matter-of-fact way by Mr. Parnell, who is willing to 
compromise by giving the landlord a rental based on 
the value of the land utterly unimproved and wild, 
which he estimated would involve a reduction of 
rentals from seventeen millions toone, The Ameri- 
can contributors to the Land League treasury 
wanted ‘‘no rent” made the battle-cry at once; but 
the Irish tenantry objected to giving up a good home 
at a fair rent to please foreign contributors ; it is a 
silly dog who drops a bone to grasp ata shadow. The 
eombination of tenants in Ireland has produced its 
natural effect in a combination of landlords in a Prop- 
erty Defense Association, which has already raised 
the sum of $100,000 for legal and other measures in 
defense of their valid interests. Miss Parnell has 
joined her brother in the crusade against the land- 
lords, and the appearance of a woman on the plat- 
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form—a rarer sight in Ireland than in the United 
States—has had the effect to increase the before 
waning audiences at the Land League meetings. 
The very extravagance of Mr. Parnell’s demands, 
however, indicates his consciousness that Mr. Glad- 
stone has robbed him of his stock in trade—a national 
grievance. 


It is a curious illustration of the Land Leaguers’ 
spirit, that they have done all in their power to ob- 
struct a movement made without respect to party by 
Irishmen to revive manufacturing industries. It is 
one of the severest counts in the indictment against 
England that she deliberately contrived how she 
might destroy Irish manufactures and compel Ire- 


land to furnish a market for English manufactures, 


A committee made up of men of all political complex- 
ions—Liberals, Tories and Home Rulers—has been 
organized to arrange for an Irish Exhibition in 1883. 
Some $6,000 have already been subscribed for this pur- 
pose. Its prospects are promising, in spite of the 
opposition of the Land League. 


The explanation of the emeute in Egypt hinted at 
in last week’s Christian Union is confirmed by later 
advices. The immediate provocation was the decis- 
ion of Riaz Pacha, the President of the Council, an 
office in Egypt’answering to that of Prime Minister 
in England, to transfer one of the native regiments 
to Alexandria. The troops, therefore, demanded the 
dismissal of the ministry, asserting that Egypt was 
sold to England ; an assertion not far from the truth. 
Report has it that the leader of the insurrection has 
sent a detachment to close the Suez Canal against 
English war vessels, and given notice that the first 
attempt to occupy the country by foreign troops will 
be a signal for a general massacre of all the foreign 
Christians ; but itis not safe at sueh a time to be- 
lieve all reports. For some years France and Eng- 
land have practically controlled all expenditures and 
taxation in Egypt, through a Board of Control con- 
sisting of one French and one English official. The 
finances of the government have been administered, 
the revenues collected, the taxes approved, the ac- 
counts kept, and all important pecuniary engage- 
ments controlled by the foreign Board, who, it is 
hardly necessary to add, have managed the finances 
ofEgypt not in the interest of the Egyptians but in 
that of the foreign bond-holders. This meeting is 
a natural uprising of a native soldiery who re- 
fuse to allow themselves longer to be used as 
instruments for robbing their own land to pay 
French and English capitalists. It is an emeute 
by overtaxed labor against foreign capital. There 
are rumors, which, however, we do not credit, that 
French agents have stirred up the insurrection, hop- 
ing to make it an occasion for assuming a sole pro- 
tectorate. Turkey, it is reported, refuses to inter- 
fere ; she has all she can do to take care of her own 
interests. Possibly a combined occupation by France 
and England will be the result, in which case a 
natural sequence to the undefined and unpublished 
treaty between the three representatives of absolu- 
tism—the Emperors of Russia, Germany and Austria 
—would be an alliance between the two great free 
governments of Europe, France and England. For 
the time being, the Egyptian army is in absolute 
control of Egypt, and the Khedive is practically a 
prisoner in his own palace. 


The Emperors of Russia and Germany have met, 
conversed, and separated, leaving some supplement- 
ary conversations to be carried on between Prince 
Bismarck, as the representative of Germany, and M. 
Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister, as the repre- 
sentative of Russia. The newspaper correspondents 
cheerfully oblige their readers with surmises by the 
column as to the nature of these conferences and their 
object, but writers on the spot have no better sources 
of information than students of political history at 
a distance. The declarations of the official press of 
Germany and Russia, that the conference had no po- 
litical significance, deceive no one. The German Im- 
perial organ solemnly assured the public that there 
was to be no meeting at Dantzig, and afterwards un- 
blushingly justified its course on the ground that a 
lie was necessary to protect the Emperors from the 
Nihilists. A journal which lies whenever it is 
‘‘ necessary” it is never necessary to believe. The 
Emperor of Germany had a conference with the Em- 
peror of Austria a few weeks ago, and this double 
conference recalls naturally the Holy Alliance of 1815 
between the same powers—Germany, Russia and 
Austria. Avowedly designed to ‘‘ apply the precepts 
of the holy religion of our Saviour, namely, the pre- 


cepts of justice, charity and peace,” to public 
affairs, its real design was to repress the popular 
uprisings and revolutionary movements in all parts 
of Europe. One article of this Alliance excluded 
forever all members of the Bonaparte family from 
any European throne ; one immediate effect of it was 
the suppression of liberty and the establishment of 
Bourbon despotism in Italy and Spain. The most 
probable explanation of the present conference is 
that afforded by this historic parallel ; probably no 
formal treaty has been negotiated, but a good under- 
standing has been arrived at between the three most 
despotic European monarchs for the purpose of com- 
bined action to resist directly revolutionary move- 
ments in their own domains, and indirectly the prog- 
ress of Republicanism in France, Spain and Italy. 
This surmise, for it is nothing more, is confirmed by 
the fact that Bismarck appears to have settled his 
long quarrel with the Pope ; he has officially declared 
his intention to send a German Minister to the Vati- 
can as soon as the Prussian Diet will make the neces- 
sary appropriation. The countenance lent by his 
personal organ to the anti-Jewish agitation is another 
indication, though but a slight one, of his inclination 
to foster the party of reaction, both in politics and 
religion, and to depend upon it in his battle with 
democracy. 


Private advices by mail confirm the view which the 
Christian Union has given its readers of the recent 
election in Bulgaria, except that they give even less 
reason to regard that election as in any sense a fair 
expression of the popular will. Every means was 
taken by the Prince to secure the ratification of his 
unconstitutional course, which was, indeed, scarcely 
less a coup d-etat than the more famous one of 
Napoleon III. In several cities where it appeared 
that the election had gone against the Prince there 
was declared to be no election, and a new one was 
ordered ; in one city at least the place was put 
under martial law and no representative was allowed 
to be chosen. The villagers, who were appealed to 
partly by their superstitions, partly by their fears, 
and partly by promises of remission of taxes, were 
incited to drive the liberals from the polls and were 
covertly informed that riotous proceedings would be 
winked atin such cases by the government. The 
results of the election are already indicated by some 
suggestive facts, such as the suppression of two 
Bulgarian newspapers by the circuitous process of 
forbidding them circulation in the mails, and the 
unofficial announcement that the Prince intends to 
have a foreigner at the head of each department, 
avowedly to prevent the peculation which he charges 
to have been perpetrated under Bulgarian rule, but 
really, if the Liberals may be believed, because he 
can find no capable Bulgarian‘able and willing to 
carry on the government under an autocratic rule. 
It looks as though Bulgaria were yet far removed 
from freedom. If our information be correct, the 
Russian Emperor, Alexander IT., refused to give his 
sanction to the Prince’s plan, and the rumor that he 
is carrying out a Russian design is groundless. 


The passion for gambling, which is becoming a 
characteristic American vice, is at once illustrated 
and incited by pool-selling. "Whenever horse races 


are in progress anywhere throughout the United |. 


States the pool-shops in this city do a thriving 
business. The pools range from $100 to as high as 
$700 ; the tickets are cheap, ranging from 25 cents to 
$5.00 ; boys aud young men thrown off their balance 
by stories of a comrade’s success throng the pool- 
shops night after night; they begin by spending all 
their own money, they end by borrowing from their 
employer’s till. This wretched business destroys all 
appetite for healthy work, or pure society, or in- 
nocent recreation ; it demoralizes the conscience and 
destroys the very sense of right and wrong. The 
law of this State very explicitly forbids pool-selling, 
and makes the keeping of a pool-room, or leasing a 
room for pool-selling, or exhibiting any apparatus or 
device for registering the selling of pools, a misde- 
meanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. The 
mayor of this city has at last waked up the police 
captains to the fact that there is a law; they have 
found a police justice who promises to enforce it; 
and the pool-sellers, with an audacious effrontery that 
is unsurpassable, have appealed to the newspapers ! 
Happily, the newspapers, so far as we have observed, 

without exception answer the appeal with the 
strongest kind of indorsement of the Mayor’s course. 

Parents and employers could profitably co-operate 
with the police, by learning where their boys spend 

their evenings. 


ANSWERED PRAYER. 


F the President had recovered, ‘we should have 
been told that it was a remarkable evidence that 
God answers prayer. But now that he is dead, will 
his death be a remarkable evidence that God does not 
answer prayer? Is this a prayer test? If not, why 
not? 

What have we been praying for? The President’s 
recovery? No! not that chiefly or primarily. Chris- 
tian faith would never dare decide, if it could, the issue 
of life or death. We copy here from the Book of 
Common Prayer the petition which has been put up 
in hundreds of Episcopal churches for our sick 
President; we copy it as a type of the petition 
which, in different forms, has been put up in thou- 
sands of other churches and from millions of hearts : 


‘‘Oh, Father of mercies and God of all comfort, our only 
help in time of need, look down from heaven, we humbly 
beseech thee; behold, visit and relieve thy sick servant, the | 
President of these United States, for whom our prayers are 
desired. Look upon him with the eyes of thy mercy ; com- 
fort him with a sense of thy goodness; preserve him from — 
the temptations of the enemy; give him patience under his 
affliction; and, in thy good time, restore him to health and 
enable him to lead the residue of his life in thy fear and to 
thy glory. Or else give him grace so to take thy visitation 
that, after this painful life is ended, he may dwell with thee 
in life everlasting ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


Did we need to await the issue of this long sickness 
and suffering to know whether this prayer had been 
answered or not? Did not the Father of Mercies 
behold our President in his affliction, visit him, 
relieve him? Was not the suffering President com- 
forted with a sense of the divine goodness? pre- 
served from temptations of irritation and despair 
and unchristian fearfulness? endowed with a rare 
patience under his affliction? Does not the whole 
country bear witness to the divine experience of 
courage and trust and calm repose through all those 
weeks of suffering? And will anyone doubt that this 
prayer has been as directly answered by God in tak- 
ing the sufferer to dwell with Him in life everlasting 
as it would have been if God had restored him 
to health? There is no doubt. The prayer is an- 
swered, Christian faith waited for no issue of the 
long struggle to know whether to believe with new 
assurance of trust in a Father who hears and answers 
prayer. 


SHEK AND YE SHALL FIND. 


HEN I readin the *‘ Christian Union” the heading of 

a recent Lecture-Room Talk, ‘‘A Present God,” I was 

much pleased, for I thought that I should find in the article 

what I so much need; but I only read of the great joy one 

feels who has this blessing: it did not tell how one who 

hasn’t it may obtain it. I feel as if I needed it very much, 

for to me Christ seems but little more than a historic char- 

acter, while I want him for an ever-present Saviour. When 

I try to pray I cannot feel as if he were near to hear and 
help me. 

Help me if you can, and you will greatly oblige, 

AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 

There is in the human soul a power to appreciate 
and lay hold upon the unseen God and know him 
directly and immediately. The soul is not left to 
conclude that there is a God from an examination 
of nature, or a study of the Scriptures; it can 
come into direct, personal. contact with an unseen 
God, and receive through that spiritual contact new 
life in every faculty. This is the power the Old Tes-. 
tament calls godliness ; John calls it life; Paul calls 
the character which it produces the righteousness of 
God, or the righteousness which is through faith. 
This spiritual power is characteristic of all the nota- 
ble men and women in Bible history and in the sub- 
sequent history of Christianity. It characterized 
Moses, who endured as seeing him who is invisible ; 
David, whose poetry is the interpretation of that God 
whom he saw in nature and in human experience ; 
Paul, who disdained to know even Christ Jesus after 
the flesh ; Christ, who dwelt in the Father and the 
Father in him ; and not less did it characterize Au- 
gustine, Luther, William:of Orange, John Wesley, 
Jonathan Edwards, President Finney, every great 
leader in the history of the Christian church. 

This faculty is not instantaneously or miraculously 
conferred. It does not blossom suddenly into life. 
It is not a garment woven in heaven and put upon 
man. God clothes us with his own righteousness as 
he clothes the trees with verdure, by a process of 
development from within, Throughout the whole 
realm of human experience, whatever is freely given 
by God isto be diligently acquired by man. He 
that prays, Give us this day our daily bread, must 
pray with a hoe as well as on his knees if he ex. 
pects an answer. God’s righteousness comes through 
faith, but it has to be out by | 
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endeavor. ‘‘Ho, évery one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and’he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and withoutjprice.” ‘‘ Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled. ‘*‘ Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” These are not promises to 
a dreamy inclination; but to resolute choice. 
The figure of hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness indicates an indescribable longing for it; 
one that cannot be denied. You shall have this 
righteousness, says the Scripture, when you search 
for it as for hid treasure. The silveris dug out 
of the hills by pick and gunpowder. It is put under 
the hammer and beaten into fine dust; it is put into 


one furnace and melted; into a second furnace and 


melted again ; into a third furnace and melted again, 
and so through five or six refining furnaces, before 
it is ready for the mint or the jeweler. Dreaming 
of godliness will no more give you godliness than 
dreaming of knowledge will give you knowledge. It 
is given only to him who says, ‘‘I will work for it 
with a pick, and if I cannot get it with a pick I will 
use gunpowder, And when it is once got in the 
crude state, I will not be content with that. If God 
puts me in the furnace once, twice, thrice, I will 
rejoice. I will not be content until he has burned 
me and burned me, until the dross is all consumed, 
so that I may be ready to be his coin on earth and 
his crown in heaven.” Did Abraham find the road to 
godliness an easy one, when he turned his back upon 
home, and friends, and country, and worship, and 
went out to be the first emigrant to a strange 
land, not to seek more wages, or better earthly con- 
ditions, but that he might find liberty to serve God 
according to his own conscience? Did Moses find 
it easy, driven into the wilderness, and repressing 
the powers that seemed to be calling him to greater 
work, to be for forty years a herdsman of cattle, and 
for forty years a herdsman of imbruted slaves? Did 
David find it easy, fleeing from cave to cave before 
the huntsmen of Saul? Did Paul find it easy, thrice 
' beaten with rods, five times receiving forty stripes 
save one, shipwrecked, stoned, in perils oft on sea 
and land? Read the autobiographical reminiscences 
of Paul in Corinthians, see how he was put under the 
hammer and beaten out and then cast into the fur- 
nace again and again, that so he might receive God’s 
answer to his perpetual prayer, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to thee ; nearer to thee!” 3 
If you have this determined desire which counts 
godliness or righteousness attained by faith as the 
supreme good, Christ tells you tocome unto him to 
obtain it. ‘‘Come to Christ” has become so hack- 
neyed a phrase as to have almost lost its meaning ; 
it is like a coin the image and superscription of 
which have become worn off by use. And yet its 
meaning is plain. There is a revelation of Christ in 
the Four Gospels. To come: to Christ is to come to 
him in the Book. Familiarize yourself with the 
story of his life and teachings. Read the story as 
you would that of any other man. Compare Gospel 
with Gospel. Get any one of the many Lives of 
Christ which have been written by modern scholars, 
interpreting the Gospel story by modern scholarship, 
or poetic insight, or both, and read it with care. 
Study the portrait as you would that of a dear friend 
—carefully, reverently, lovingly. There is a revela- 
tion of Christ in the human experience of those that 
love and are endeavoring to follow him. The very 
best Christian is but a poor exemplification of Christ ; 
but he is better than nothing. You say, I cannot 
go to the Saviour. I desire personal communion with 
a living Christ, but somehow I cannot get at it! Take 
instead communion with living men who have this 
spiritual life in them. In the forests of South Amer- 
ca there are flowers that are cups. They are called 
monkey-cups, because they are filled with water, the 


exudation of the plant itself; and in long seasons of | 


drought, when the springs are dry, these cups, filled 
with water,serve the monkey and the traveler in lieu of 
springs. Christians are like such flowers ; a little, a 
very little, of the Water of Lifeisin them. If you 
cannot find the spring, drink from the cup. Enter 
into fellowship with those who have spiritual life in 
them, and borrow from them. Associate with them in 
literature as well as in life; with Brainerd, and Ed- 
wards, and Judson and Canon Kingsley. The com- 


munion of saints, living and departed, is the prepara- 


tory school to communion with Christ himself. Final- 
ly, there is a coming to Christ direct ; a looking unto 
him, even though he be unseen. Enter your closet, 
kneel down by your bedside and lift up your heart to 
God, saying, ‘‘ Baptize me with this spirit.” Make this 
effort not once nor twice, but patiently, continuously. 


After Christ had fed the five thousand he sent his 
disciples away to a ship, telling them to row along 
the Lake of Tiberias toward Bethsaida and he would 
meet them there. They had hardly started before 
they were overtaken by one of those sudden storms 
of wind that blow down the funnel of the Jordan. In 
the darkness and the storm they rowed patiently and 
toilsomely on through the three watches of the night 
» toward Bethsaida. They saw no Christ, they heard 
no Christ ; there was nothing visible, nothing audi- 
ble; but there was the command in which direction 
to go,-and they toiled on, and before morning there 
came from the shore that radiant Form walking on 
the waves to meet them. Though there be no form 
visible in the darkness, and though no voice comes 
from that dumb heaven, row on in the way Christ 
has pointed out; in the way of faith and daily 
duty. Row toward him, looking for him, and be 
fore the night shall depart and before day shall 
come the radiant One will show himself to you. 
‘Try to be like Christ that you may hold communion 
with him; try to hold communion with Christ that 
you may be like him. There is many a man who 
desires communion with Christ and knows not how 
to get it, who, when he got home and found his wife 
tired and the baby cross, if he would attempt to re- 
lieve her, would find that a good way to go to Christ. 
There is many a man who longs for more fellowship 
with Christ, who, if he meta poor woman at the 
well-side, who wanted instruction, and did for her 
what Christ did for the woman at the well, would 
find Christ. To find Christ, follow Christ. Feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick. Take 
your Bible, make yourself a pastor, go to the sor- 
rowing and read from Christ’s Word to the one who 
needs Christ’s words. In trying to point another 
to Christ, Christ shall be revealed to you. 

The little vine puts its head above the ground 
and looks about in the bright spring morning, and 
sees the great vine full of leaves already, and with 
blossoms that give promise of abundant fruitage in 
the Fall, and the little vine says, ‘‘ How shall I ever 
attain to such an estate? How shall I ever climb 
to the topmost round of the trellis? Howcan I have 
my boughs hung with fruit so rich that every man 
looking on me shall long to feed on me?” Well, 
little vine, a little at atime. Put out one tendril 
after another and take hold of that which is next you, 
and little by little you shall climb, till, in the fullness 
of time, you also shall reach the top of the trellis, 
you also shall be covered with blossoms, you also 
shall be full of grapes that are the fruit of the Spirit, 


NOTES. 


Mr. Horace E. Scudder, whose artistic taste and discrimi- 
nating sense make his contributions on any art subject valu- 
able, sends from Copenhagen a criticism on Thorwaldsen’s 
celebrated statues of Christ and the Apostles; Mr. Eliot 
McCormick describes some of the peculiar features of the 
English Lake district, and draws a comparison between Eng- 
lish and American watering-place customs; the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown discusses some of the sources of Agnosti- 
cism ; the Rev. William Burnett Wright presents a striking 
picture of the degraded condition of the London poor, and 
sketches one of the agencies by which they are being helped, 
and in whieh the Rev. George Macdonald is an active partic- 
ipator. The humor of the Japanese fans, which are so con- 
spicuous an element of American summer life, is interpreted 
by E. Winslow, and there is a sympathetic study of Miss 
Thackeray’s stories by Mary C. C. Bradford, whose articles 
on William Black, Thomas Hardy and other English anthors, 
published earlier in the season, were read, we are sure, with 
interest. In the Home department there are contributions 
of general interest by Miss Scovil and others, and in the 
Young Folks Miss Mary Russell Bartlett describes, in the 
first of two papers, some of the uses of the microscope. 


One of the most frequent advertising signs which meet the 
gaze in London—being everywhere displayed in shop win- 
dows, on dead walls, and from the sides of the passing omni- 
buses—and which is now also becoming conspicuous in New 
York, is that of the new beverage known as ‘‘Zoedone,” of 
which it is said that not less than six millions of bottles were 
drunk in England during the last twelve months. The 
amazing popularity of this article, as well as of the rival 
beverages, ‘‘ Sparkling Hygeia” and ‘‘Sparkling Phosphate,” 
has encouraged the formation of a company in England for 
the manufacture of non-alcoholic drinks of the same charac- 
ter as ‘‘Zoedone,” the use of which, it is expected, will di- 
minish the sale of intoxicating liquors. These new articles 
it is understood, have for their basis the pure juice of fruits, 
and it is claimed for them that they possess the most remark- 
able tonic properties. Anything that will supplant whisky 
and beer in the popular estimation is certainly to be wel- 
comed as an effective agent in the temperance cause. We 


doubt, however, whether ‘‘ Zoedone” and its rivals, which 


‘ 


are at the most but a slight variation from soda water or gin- 
ger ale, will be found sufficiently stimulating for the taste of 
the drinker, and whether the large consumption which has 
already been noted does not come mainly from those who 
have hitherto contented themselves with water. 


— Lhe facilities for art and industrial education in New York 
City are remarkable, and leave no margin for complaint of 
incompetency orexorbitant prices. The Art Students’ League » 
at 108 Fifth Avenue, ‘‘is maintained for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a thorough course of instruction in drawing, painting, 
artistic anatomy, perspective and composition.” It presents 
a list of instructors whose names, through their own works 
and the magazine reproductions of them, have become widely 
known throughout the land, and the course of study desig- 
nated should carry the faithful student far beyond the limits 
of the amateur into the region of professional attainment. 
The New York Trade Schools offer equal advantages in more 
practical fields, and give thorough instruction in plumbing 
and sanitary engineering, house, sign and decorative paint- 
ing, the science and practice of brick-laying, and in the vari- 
ous processes akin to these pursuits. The charge for in- 
struction is proportionate to its cost and the materials used. 
The advantage of intelligent instruction and practical illus- 
tration over the methods of apprenticeship is obvious, and 
the desirability of a course of instruction at these Trade 
Schools should be thoughtfully considered by young men 
ambitious to become reliable and skilled artisans. _ 


The death of Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, which occurred at 
Bristol, R. I., Sept. 138th, removes from the stage of American 
history one of the most active participatorsin the war of 
the rebellion. Gen. Burnside was not what could be called 
a successful soldier ; placed in command of the army of the 
Potomac against his own desire, and with the feeling on his 
part that the place was a larger one than he could fill, he 
succeeded only in achieving disaster and defeat. As a corp 
commander he was more successful, though even his career 
as such was marked by more than one reverse. It is less, 
therefore, to his qualities as a soldier than to his characteris- 
tics as a man that Gen. Burnside owed his deserved reputa- 
tion and the distinguised position which since the close of 
the war he has continuously occupied. Aware of his own 
disqualifications for the post to which his superiors called 
him, and willing to resign that position when it had become 
as evident to others as 1t was to himself that he was not the 
man to fill it, he commanded by his modest, manly and brave 
conduct the respect of the whole American people, which in | 
his more recent official life as governor and senator of Rhode 
Island he did nothing to forfeit. 


We regret having been led into a misstatement, in our 
issue for August 31st, regarding Mr. Yung Wing, the Ex- 
Chinese Commissioner ; which is thus corrected by one of 
several correspondents who have written us on the subject: 
Editor of. Christian Union: 

In your issue of August 3ist, under the head of “* Notes,” a state- 
ment made concerning Yung Wing contains two important mistakea, 
which you will be glad to have corrected. 

Mr. Wing is there spoken of as “‘the commissioner who had in 
charge the Chinese students” (of the late Chinese Educational Mis- 
sion). For the two years preceding its recall Mr. Woo Tze Tun was 
the sole commissioner in charge of the mission; Mr. Wing’s official 
connection with it having ceased from the time he entered upon his 
duties as assistant Chinese Minister at Washington. There are rea- 
sons for thinking that had Mr. Wing remained commissioner the 
mission would have been continued. 

Again: after speaking of Mr. Wing having married an American 
wife, the note adds, “*that he has an estimable son whois a prac- 
ticing lawyer in this city.” As he was not married till 1875, and as 
his oldest son is now only five years old, this is evidently an error. 

Yours truly, JosErH H. TwicHeELt1, of Hartford, Conn. 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. (Adirondacks), Sept. 7th, 1881. ; 


In his opening address at the Methodist Conference Bishop - 
Simpson threw out the idea that the next great Council would 
include the different Protestant denominations. He referred 
to the success which had attended the Vatican Council, the 
Pan-Anglican Synods, and the Presbyterian Council, and 
thought that this modern tendency to meet in council is not 
to be confined in denominational limits. Why, indeed, 
should it be? The good accomplished by any one of these 
councils in bringing about a better understanding within the 
denominational fold, reporting the facts of gains or losses, 
and laying out plans for the future, concentrating or expand- 
ing effort as the needs of the denominations require, might 
be accomplished in a still greater degree were the several de- 
nominations represented. An Ecumenical Protestant Coun- 
cil within the next few years is by no means an impossibility, 
and it is something that the idea finds favor with a foremost 
Methodist bishop, who may be presumed to represent very 
generally the feeling and spirit of the denomination. 


We have already several times referred in our columns to 
the ‘Teachers’ Rest”? at Tompkins Cove on the Hudson 
River. Its object is indicated by its title. A house has been 
secured, a home opened, and now kept open since 1876. In 
summer the current expenses of the housekeeping are de- 
frayed by a charge for board; in winter the purpose is to 
receive teachers who, being incapacitated for work, greatly 
need a resting place but are generally unable to pay for the © 
leisure which they have earned by their past labors. At 
present, however, the Home is without any adequate endow- 
ment, and is of necessity closed in the Fall. There are few 
institutions where a little money contributed would do more 
good. 


At the dedication of the Nostrand Avenue M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, Sunday last, subscriptions were taken to extin- 
guish the debt on the edifice, and an ingenious scheme was 
contrived for showing the congregation, as the subscriptions 
proceeded, precisely how much debt was left, At the morn- 


be. service an easel was brought on the platform holding 
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a large canvas, which presented an entirely white surface | 


divided, as it seemed, into squares of varying size. The sur- 
face proved to be of chalk, and with each subscription that 
was made one of the squares was erased, showing what was 
evidently a painted picture underneath. As the subscriptions 
came rapidly in the painting assumed the aspect of the 
church itself, and it was not long before so much had been 
raised that only a few patches of white, here and there, 
covered its front. The sponging process was protracted 
through the evening service, and at last reports it seemed 
likely that the building would be entirely cleansed. 


To many it will seem a morbid sensitiveness that leads the 
deaf to object to the phrase applied to them, ‘‘ deaf and 
dumb.” Nevertheless they do object, and with reason, to 
being thus classed with ‘“‘ dumb, driven cattle.” Homer dis- 
tinguishes mankind from brute kind by the epithet “‘articu- 
lators.”” The most palpable distinction between man and 
the brute is man’s power to articulate. That the deaf pos- 
sess this power is proved by the success in training them to 
speak. They lack facility in but not capacity for speech. 
Let us put ourselves in their place and call them simply the 
deaf. 


That large number of American readers who have made 
themselves familiar with the works of Mr. E. A. Freeman 
will be glad to know that he is to give a course of lectures 
before the students of Cornell University. Not only is Mr. 
Freeman the most brilliant historian of the day, but he writes 
in a spirit which is singularly in accord with that of our Re- 
publican institutions. 


The Christian Union was glad to welcome at its rooms the 
other day the Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of England, who is 
making his first visit to this country, and whose departure 
from England is noticed on another page. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Suppose a minister awaits through the week an appointment to 
preach in a church twenty miles distant, and does not receive it un- 
tii late Saturday evening: 1. Is he not justified in driving to his ap- 
pointment on the following morning? 2. If there happens to be 
a Sunday train at a convenient hour is he not equally justified in 
going by that convenience? 3. By what code of morals is the 
former practice perfectly right and the latter adeadly sin? Will 
you please answer through the Christian Union, and if you deem it 
advisable, please consider the question of a Christian’s duty with re- 
gard to Sunday trains, and thus help at least one earnest mind to 
the truth. A ConsTANT READER. 

These two questions cover somewhat similar ground and 
involve the same general principle. There are no rules and 
there can be none to determine such questions. They must 
be determined by the common-sense application of broad, 
general principles. The first general principle is this: The 
individual and the community need for their best physical, 
mental and spiritual condition one day out of seven de- 
voted to rest and religious recuperation. Whatever inter- 
feres with that is certainly to be deprecated and discounte- 
nanced. Secondly; But many operations of life must go on, 


“and for the best spiritual recuperation some work must be done. 


Whatever work is necessary for the welfare of the com- 
munity, more necessary, that is, than the rest from work, 
becomes legitimate and proper. In the application of these 
principles we have no doubt there are communities where the 
horse-cars are a necessity. This is true of the great cities, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, for 
example; but there is no such necessity in the smaller towns, 
where means of conveyance adequate for all practical pur- 
poses are otherwise provided, and where the residences are 
in the immediate vicinity of the churches. So a visit to 
friends so conducted as to involve work and to produce social 
éxcitement and stimulant rather than rest is injurious, while 
a gathering of friends in Christian fellowship, in social gath- 
ering from which the ordinary topics of business and politics 
are excluded, not by a cast-iron rule but by acommon and 
mutual consent, may be spiritually advantageous. Where 
a congregation are dependent upon a minister for their 
guidance and instruction in public worship, and by no 
reasonable exercise of forethought and prudence on his part 
he can avoid Sunday traveling to reach them, it may become 
a necessity. In such a case as the second our correspondent 
suggests, apparently much more injury would be done, much 
more real Sabbth violation caused, by the absence of the. 
minister from the church than by his going to it either ina 
private carriage or on a Sunday train. There is, however, a 
real difference between these two methods of conveyance; 
the private carriage does not bring into the Sabbath the 
bustle, noise, excitement and general atmosphere of a busy 
commercial week, and the Sunday train does. It may bea 
necessary evil, but it is to be sanctioned only as a means of 
avoiding evils much greater. 

—Will you please answer in Inquiring Friends column: 

i. What are the opportunities for a young man of limited time and 
means to study music, French and German in the city of Boston ? 

2. Does New York or Montreal offer better facilities in music and 
modern languages ? and if so, name the institutions. 

8. Do you know of any institution in Boston where a young man 
could learn to ride horseback ? and if so, name the place. A reply to 
the above, as full and as early as — will greatly oblige 

ORWELL, Vt. SUBSCRIBER. 

1. The Conservatories afford the best advantages under 
such circumstances. Private instruction costs about three 
times as much as class instruction in the Conservatories. Of 
these there are three—‘‘ The Petersilea,’”’ Carlyle Petersilea, 
Director; ‘‘ The Boston,”’ Julius Eichberg, Director, said to 
offer special advantages for instruction in the violin, which 
is Mr. Eichberg’s specialty ; and the ‘‘ College of Music,” in 
the Boston University, under the charge of Eben Tourjée, 
which offers the best advantages for general acquirements. 
The charges range from $150 to $300 per year, according to 
instruction desired. A-regular student in the College of Mu- 


| sic receives in the College of Liberal Arts free instruction in 
French andGerman. Circulars of either of these institutions 
will be sent you free on application to them. 

2. Price of living is greater in New York than in Boston ; 
how it compares in Montreal we cannot say. The only supe- 
rior advantages are the facilities afforded in Montreal) for 
securing board in a French family, or in New York for se- 
curing board in either a French or German family, where 
you could use the language constantly. 

8. Messrs. Draper & Hall’s (91 West Dedham Street, Bos- 
ton) establishment is one every way worthy of confidence, 
and has the patronage of our best people. A few lessons 
suffice; after that what is needed is. practice and confidence, 
which you can get in country roads as well as in the ring. 


—Will the Christian Union give me a word concerning ‘‘ Green’s 
History of the English People.” Are there two editions, one larger, 
one smaller—that is, in the matter contained? Does it really givea 
history of the ‘* People”? Could a boy of fifteen who enjoys 
** Macaulay’s History” enjoy that? Or is it unphilosophical, unnat- 
ural, full of dry, unconnected facts? If you cannot recommend 
this, please tell me what would come in with interest to such a lad, 
after Macaulay, and Dickens’s ** Child’s History of England,” and 
Abbott’s “Red Histories.” Please add the names of any books 
especially interesting as to the reigns of the two Charleses and the 
‘Commonwealth. We have “ Both Sides of the Sea.” E. J. W. 


‘‘ Green’s History of the English People” is what its title 
indicates and is by far the best general history of England. 
A boy who could understand and appreciate Macaulay would 
read Green with interest. Itis issued in two.editions; the 
larger one in four volumes, the smaller in one. The larger 
edition is the more satisfactory, more dramatic and pic- 
torial. It is published both by Macmillan and Harper & 
Brothers. For the history of the two Charleses and the Com- 
monwealth, consult in addition, Hume’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,’’ which must be read with considerable allowance for 
his tory prejudices; Carlyle’s Cromwell, which you will 
probably only wish to consult, but not to read through, and 
the article in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica on Cromwell, which affords an | admirable portraiture of 
his character. 

—If you please, what do the forms and ceremonies of Christian 
denominations amount to—as for the Lord’s Supper, as baptism, as 
kneeling, for instance, and the forms thaj,Catholics undergo? And 
does not going to church amount to the same as the forms ? 


What does a kiss amount to, or a shaking of hands, or a 
bow, or a lifting of the hat, or any other symbolic action ? 
Much, if it expresses feeling, nothing if it does not. It is 
impossible to estimate the benefit to the community of 
having one day in seven in which all money-making opera- 
tions cease, in which men put on their best clothes, lay aside 
life’s drudgery, gather in meeting-houses and churches and 
neighborhood gatherings, shake hands one with another, 
turn their thoughts away from the sod and the factory and 
the workbench to love, joy, peace, home, heaven, God, im- 
mortality. Even if the preachiug be poor and the worship 
has much of falsehood mixed with its reverence, the mere fact 
that people gather with an unselfish purpose and seeking a 
higher education is itself spiritually and intellectually stim- 
ulating. The community without a Sabbath aud its worship 
and its religious instruction would degenerate first into a 
nation of drudges and eventually into a herd of animals. 


—1l. How is the Greek word Bamrifq translated in the new 
translation of the New Testament, and what are the arguments, pro 
and con, for its being translated immerse” ? 

2. What other Scriptural arguments are used in defense of each of 
the two modes of baptism ? 

3. What Scriptural authority is thete tor infant baptism ie 

LPHA. 

1. We cannot tell, but it is probably safe to assume that it 
will be rendered ‘‘ baptize,”’ which is in fact no translation 
at all, but simply an English form of the Greek word. 

2. To answer this question would require a treatise; it 
cannot be answered in a paragraph. 

8. There is no direct Scriptural authority for infant bap- 
tism. The only arguments for the opinion that infants were 
baptized in the New Testament times are derived from the 
somewhat doubtful statement that infants were baptized in 
the proselyte baptism from which John is by some supposed 
to have borrowed his rite, and from the two references to the 
baptism of households in the Book of Acts. 


—In your answer to correspondents in The Christian Union of the 
7th, you refer to Johnson’s ** Oriental Religions.” Are these books not 
anti-Christian? T. W. Rhys David’s book, “‘ Buddhism” (Pott, 
Young & Co., of New York, publishers), or the Rev. James Edkins’s 
*““Chinese Buddhism,” is better. Max Muller has an essay on Bud- 
dhism in his ‘* Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. I. or II. Trib- 
ner, London, publishes a ‘ Bibliographical Guide to Buddhism,” by 
Otto Kistner. J. 8 D: 

PHILADELPHIA, 

We do not think that Johnson's ‘‘ Oriental Religions” can 
properly be called anti-Christian. They are mainly histor- 
ical and descriptive, though it is quite probable that the au- 
thor holds to the modern theory of comparative religions, 
and regards Christianity as only one out of many, all earth- 
born. 


Miss 8. C.—In answer to your inquiry, ‘‘ Where can I 
obtain a copy of the hymn commencing ‘I am Jesus’ Little 
Lamb,’”’ a eorrespondent informs us that this is a version of 
Henrietta Louisa Von Hayn’s ‘‘ Weil Ich Jesu Schiflein 
Bin.” A version by Catherine Winkworth may be found in 
‘* A Library of Religious Poetry,” published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, on page 436. 


—English Reader, Bridgeton, N. J., says, ‘‘ Please tell your 
readers that I have avery perfect ‘yolume of the dear old 
English Reader which I will sell to the highest bidder for the 
benefit of a recently organized church. Bids received until 
November 1, 1881, by postal card or letter. The book will 
be forwarded C. O. D.” 


Rsv. D. A. Lone.—There is no book ergnes of the 


you refer to. 


COMFORTED. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 


HEN the hard moments come, and I recall 
With tears and bitter crying that last day 
When you were with me, Love, with me alway ; 
Ready to come at lightest word let fall, ' 
You, who will come no more, call as I may; 


And how I vexed you sometimes, was unkind, 
Forgetful, careless, chid your girlish glee, 
Or, dull of spirit, failed to note or see 

The little wish that hovered in your mind _ 
And make you glad, while still such thing might be; 


When I count up these things and add the rest— 
The things I might have done and did not do: 
The tender words which came so scant, so few, 
The gifts ungiven, the kisses left unpressed, 
The unspoken love that should have blessed us two ; 


And thinking all this over, feel my pain 
Stir like a sleepy snake, and writhe and sting 
With pangs renewed, undreamed-of suffering— 
As to dry pastures comes the cooling rain, 
Or autumn floods to spent and wasted spring, 


Cometh this thought: ‘‘ My little childish one 
Is old in wisdom now as angels are ; 
The far is near to her; the near is far; 

All hidden things in earth and star and sun 
At her behest their mysteries unbar. 


‘* She knows not only all my faults but knows 
That which to me is but half understood : 
The germ of mood that lurked behind the mood ; 
The sharp-strung nerve, thorn of life’s daily rose, 
Lové’s keenest grievance and vicissitude. 


‘* She makes the excuses which I dare not make; 
She marks the grievings that I may not still; 
Balances strife and failure, power and will, 

Truly forgiving all for love’s dear sake, __ 
With warmth of pardon distance cannot chill. 


‘“* And knowing, comprehending, judging so, 
Perhaps she smiles amid the smiling throng 
That I should weep so idly, mourn so long, 

And waste such bitter penitence and woe 
Over what seems to her but trivia! wrong !” 


Smile, darling! I will smile too, comforted. 
‘ If you were here (oh, empty wish and vain !) 
I might forget and puzzle you, or pain; 
But wise now with the wisdom of the dead, 
You never can misunderstand again. 


THORWALDSEN'S CHRIST 


By Horaor E. Scupper. 


Bae on are two men who have made Copenhagen 
famous to American minds: Thorwaldsen and 


Andersen. Thorwaldsen’s museum and Our Lady’s | 


‘Church, where his most notable work-is to be seen, are 


the great objects of interest to travelers, and now, 
within a year, the nation, through a popular subscrip- 
tion, has raised a monument to Andersen which will 
doubtless be one of the first points to which Americans 
will go. Both of these Danes were poor children; 
their names ended in sen, and so, as Andersen makes 


one of his children say, they were nobodies; but art 


has a wonderful faculty of ennobling its ministers, 
and, through them, of bringing fame to their country. 
A statue, not yet unveiled, stands in one of the public 
squares here in honor of the naval hero, Niels Juul ; 
the statue is as big as Andersen’s, but what chance has 
Juul for world-wide fame comparable to that of the 
poor teller of children’s stories ? 

Thorwaldsen’s work, through plaster copies, photo- 
graphs and engravings, is tolerably well known, but 
there is always a great satisfaction, after the eye has 
been familiar with mere souvenirs of art, in seeing the — 
original works themselves in the places for which they 
were intended. Iwas fortunate in visiting Our Lady’s 
Church here before going to the museum, and thus re- 
ceived a fresh impression from Thorwaldsen’s cele- 
brated series of statues commemorative of Christ and 
his Apostles, while I had afterward the opportunity of 
comparing and contrasting them with the entire col- 
lection of his plasters and marbles. The church has 
the dignity and simplicity which I have before noted 
in Scandinavia, and by its form is well suited to re- 
ceive the thirteen figures, so that they gain much’ by 
the place which they occupy. In the chancel stands 
the Christ ; at equal distances down the walls stand the 
twelve, St. Paul taking the place of Judas Iscariot, and 
they are uninterrupted by any ornament or by. any im- 
portant break in the wall surface. 

— of Christ must be well known to many 
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standing with outstretched hands and slightly bowed 
head, clad in a robe which falls off the right shoulder, 
and informed throughout with earnestness and dignity. 
The Apostles are characterized, so far as their charac- 
ters are individual in the popular mind, and are marked 
also by the traditional symbols. All have a serene and 
classic air, and SS. Peter and Paul, whose attributes 
naturally intimate most action, are not expressed in 
any violent manner. The interest, however, centers 
upon the Christ, and I sat long before it, reviewing its 
lines and seeking to discover the artist’s mind. In my 
travels in Norway and Sweden I had repeatedly found 
a copy of this figure occupying the chief place in the 
church, and it was easy to see that Thorwaldsen, in 
giving to Our Lady’s Church this image, had impressed 
the design upon the minds of the Protestant north. 
For a generation this has been the prevailing type of 
the Christ here, and for generations to come it is likely 
to hold its place as the popular conception. 

But is it Thorwaldsen’s conception? As in so many 
similar cases, he has embodied in the figure not that 
conception which was peculiarly his own but that 
which was his in common with multitudes of other 
minds, and he has recorded what he did not originate 
but received from an education not essentially differing 
from that of other Scandinavians and Protestants. The 
statue has an interest thus as the artistic presentation 
of the Christ as known to Lutheranism—we may say 
_to Protestantism—and may be viewed in comparison 
with the Romish artistic presentation. The Christ seen 
in pictures and in sculpture in the Church of Rome 
when placed above the altar is the Sufferer; the Christ 
above the altar in the Lutheran Church is the Friend. 
Here, in Thorwaldsen’s statue, one sees the tender in- 
vitation and the thoughtful plea; the pierced hands 
are not stretched upon the cross, but reach down and 
call the world to come to the Friend. The conception is 


not of physical suffering, nor altogether of emotion, but 


it is largely an intellectual conception. The Christ here 
addresses the mind of men, and the eloquence of the 
statue is a reasonable eloquence. 

In thus describing Thorwaldsen’s Christ by its com- 
parison with the Christ of Rome I have already inti- 
mated its limitation as the embodiment of the Christ of 
Christianity. It remains, I concéive, the most com- 
plete preset.tation and the most comprehensive of the 
Protestant Christ, and has thus a wide historic inter- 
est. -How far art may succeed in presenting the Christ 
of the Incarnation is a question to be solved only when 
the possibilities of art are determined ; but it may be 
safely said that a type implies not only the thing typi- 
fied but aclass immediately recognizing and accept- 
ing both type and anti-type, and a genius produced in 
and out of this class. 

Still, after seeing in Thorwaldsen an instrument of 
Protestant art, one comes back to the inquiry, What is 
there in all of this Thorwaldsen individually ? and an 
answer to the question may possibly occur to one who 
has since passed in review the great mass of the sculp- 
tor’s work in his museum here. That review is sure 
to impress upon one the docility of the Northern artist 
and his open obedience to the laws of classic art. Here 
was aman, one would say, born with an intense love 
of sensuous beauty, whocame late to a knowledge of the 
Greek form and seized upon it, and all the myths which 
it embodied, as sufficient and satisfying. There is lit- 
tle thought in his work, little imagination, but consid- 
erable fancy and great fertility in the use of existing 
forms of Greek art. These constituted the material in 
which he worked, just as Keats used Greek art in po- 
etry; but Wordsworth used nature as material, and 
there have been sculptors in the renaissance who used 
human forms as material. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Thorwaldsen, when 
he set about fashioning the Christ, employed the mate- 
rial of Greek art, but that he was controlled by the 
prevalent Christian idea, and that the result is a Greek 
statue singularly modified by a thought and personal- 
ity which were much stronger than Thorwaldsen’s 
thought and will. The Christ may be contrasted with the 
Apollo. That is essentially an un-moral piece of per- 
fect physical manhood, springing with unconscious joy 
in a world of sunshine; this is the man of thought; 
erect, noble, majestic in bearing, but, for all that, re- 
reminding one of Greek art. It is perfectly balanced : 
the equilibrium of the hands is only the most accented 
notice of what prevails elsewhere in the parted hair, 
the divided beard and the unfailing regularity of fea- 
tures and form. The classic type is more marked and 
less under the dominion of the Christian idea in the 
Apostles, but the Christ seems to me a singular illus- 
tration of the power with which Christianity will over- 
master a man who was, consciously and unconsciously, 
a Greek and a pagan. . 

It is curious to see in the apparently inexhaustible 
richness of the Thorwaldsen collection how few, com- 
paratively, were the Greek ideas which occupied his 
mind. The marble and plaster are constantly repeat- 
ing the same forms, so that after the first confusion 
one learns to group the subjects and to interest him- 


self in the variations of treatment which they offer, 
and by and by he discovers that the sculptor seemed 
perpetually to be chasing the Greek idea of Amor 
and of Psyche. I think the most significant series is 
that entitled Amor. Dominion over the world, where 
Amor is shown in Heaven on Jupiter’s eagle, with the 
thunderbolt ; on Earth as the lion-tamer, with the club 
of Hercules ; on Sea, borne by a dolphin with the trident 
of Neptune; in Hades, as the tamer of Cerberus. In 
this conception Thorwaldsen seemed to find expression 
of the philosophy of his life. His Amor is always a 
child or a youth, gifted with beauty of a spritely sort, 
and always busy in the exercise of power. He was 
fascinated by this outward symbol of a life ruled by 
beauty. Death was to him a lamentable interruption 
of the course of beautiful life, and he nowhere seems 
to have given expression to the idea of a victory over 
death. There are illustrations in his work of a superi- 
ority to death by a new choice of some other good, but 
death itself he invariably represents as a disappoint- 
ment. He does not even reach the highest Greek 
thought of Psyche; but one of the loveliest of his 
groups is the reunion of Amor and Psyche in heaven, 
where Psyche is a still further illustration of the victo- 
rious power of Amor. For the exceeding beauty of 
Thorwaldsen’s work a high price is paid in the absence 
of a profoundly Christian revelation. 
COPENHAGEN, August 13, 1881. 


AMONG THE FELLS. 
By Exriot MoCormiox. 


HE English lake district occupies an area about 
thirty miles square in the extreme north-western 
part of England. On three sides it is surrounded by 
water; the Solway Firth bounding it on the north, 
Morecambe Bay on the south, and the Irish Sea on the 
west. It comprises six lakes of considerable size, with 
eight or ten of lesser importance, besides innumerable 
mountain.ponds. There is no analogy to it in any 
natural scenery that I know of in the United States. 
If a judicious combination of the Shawangunk and 
Adirondack mountains could be set down on the Mary- 
land peninsula it would come about as near to it as 
anything I can imagine. The lakes are not unlike 
those of the Adirondacks, while the rugged slaty for- 
mation of the mountains closely resembles that of the 
Shawangunk range near Lake Mohonk. Even if one’s 
imagination were vivid enough to produce a combina- 
tion of this kind it would still be lacking in some of 
the most characteristic features of the English land- 
scape. The wild and barren hills, which in the pecul- 
iar vocabulary of the country are termed “fells,” the 
sharp and jagged peaks, or ‘‘ pikes,” the dark and soli- 
tary mountain pools, described as ‘‘tarns,” have no 
parallel in America, so far as I have ever seen. 

The district is usually entered from the south, at the 
lower end of Lake Windermere. This is on the direct 
route from Liverpool to Scotland, and is that usually 
chosen by American travelers on their arrival in Eng- 
land. From Windermere excursions may be made to 
Coniston and Furness Abbey, in the lower part of the 
digtrict, though the line of travel lies northward 
through Ambleside and past Rydal Water, Grasmere 
and Thirlmere, to Keswick, on Lake Derwentwater. 
Fortunately for the preservation of the scenery no rail- 
road goes any where near the lakes, and the only con- 
veyances are the old-fashioned stage-coaches, of which 
several lines run daily between the points named. 

It is only from the top of a coach that the English 
country can be seen with any satisfaction, since the 
fences are everywhere so high that the pedestrian can 
see no more thanif he were walking through the bed of 
a canal; while even a carriage does not ordinarily ele- 
vate one sufficiently to look over them. The top seats 
may be ‘‘ booked” beforehand, so that there is no 
need of the unseemly rushing which one sees far too 
often in the coach districts of our own country. In the 
Adirondacks and White Mountains it is regarded as a 
piece of enterprise to steal away in the morning to the 
stables and mount to the topof the coaches even before 
the horses are harnessed; but at Ambleside I waited 
until the conveyance was before the door and then as- 
cended by a step-ladder, without fear of being beaten 
in the race by a livelier athlete on the other side. Cne 
cannot say much, however, for the comfort of the Eng- 
lish coaches. They are set on elliptic springs, which 
are by no means as easy as the thorough-brace 
used on the Concord coach, and have no accommo- 
dation for baggage except on top, where it necessarily 
obstructs the view of those who are so unfortunate as 
to get back seats. It seemed to. me, indeed, that the 
vehicle, with its immense load of baggage and pas- 
sengers Outside and nothing at all within, must be top- 
heavy; and although the driver observed the greatest 
care, applying his brakes at the least down-grade, and 
putting a shoe on the wheel where we in America 
would hardly think of braking up, I was in momen- 
tary apprehension of meeting the melancholy fate of 
the travelers whom, it will be remethbered, Tony Wel- 


ler skillfully overturned into the canal on their way to. 
the Eatinswill election. 

One who goes to Ambleside with the expectation that 
the hotels are on the shore of the lake—like the hotels, 
for instance, at Lake George—or even that they com- 
mand a view of it, will be disappointe:i. The lake is 
a good half mile distant from either the Salutation or 
the Queen’s, which are the principal inns of the place, 
and not even a glimpse can be had of it unless from 
the third-story window. One looks out instead upon 
a narrow, ill-built, hilly street, without sidewalks, 
every house of which is set at a different angle from 
its neighbor. It may be a good place to study English 
provincial life—the windows of the Salutation afford- 
ed me some entertainment in this way one rainy morn- 
ing—but it offers no facilities for seeing the natural 
scenery of the country. This is characteristic, indeed, 
of most of the hotels in the district. A few are on the 
border of the lake, as, for instance, the Prince of 
Wales, at Grasmere, and the Lodore on Derwent- 
water, but those to which the coaches run and which 
are the centers of travel are placed in the middle of 
one or another of the towns, and are without any at- 
tractiveness, either in themselves or in their situation. 

In point of fact, the English watering-place hotels 
ale not intended for resident guests. People do not go 
to the English lakes as we go to Lake George or the 
Adirondacks, to settle down and spend one, two or 
three weeks ora month. The piazza life, which is so 
prominent a part of oursummer-resort experience, is 
entirely lacking in England. The hotels are merely 
lodging places for transient guests, who come one day 
and go the next. Whatever may be said about our 
habits as travelers we are far less addicted to sight- 
seeing than our English cousins; and though we are 
called a restless people I have never seen in the water- 
ing-places of our own country the entire population of 
a hotel shift and change so rapidly as it does in Eng- 
land. It seemed to me as though all the people whom 
I met had taken three days’ vacation and were bent 
upon doing all of the British Isles in that time. Even 
where the hotels are more favorably situated, with 
respect to the lakes, they do not seem to remain any 
longer. The Lodore Hotel fronts on Derwentwater, 
and commands a beautiful prospect ef Skiddaw and 
the other mountains to the north, but the people were 
going and coming there as everywhere else. 

It was at Lodore that I found myself a victim of mis- 
placed confidence. I had heard from childhood—as— 
who has not ?—of the Fall of Lodore, made famous by 
Scuthey; and when I found that the place was near 
my line of travel I took special pains to see it. Any 
one who has read the poem will picture the Fall as 

& Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Aroand and around, 
With endless rebound : 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound.” 

But it does not. One may go to the foot of the Fall 
and look up, or to the top and look down—the effect 
will be the same. It neither eddies nor whisks, nor 
spouts nor frisks, nor turns nor twists—any more, that 
is, than any insignificant mountain stream would do 
in its passage down a somewhat precipitous hill-side. 
There is no rebound init; no smiting nor fighting, 
and certainly nothing whatever to delight in. If 
Southey were made dizzy by it his head must have 
been phenomenally light, and if he were deafened 
there must have been some radical difficulty in his 
ears. The waterfall which I saw under favorable cir- 
cumstances, after several days’ rain, is far less beau- 
tiful than the Stcckghyll Force at Ambleside, about 
which nothing has ever been written, and Southey’s 
poem is a fair illustration of how the features of the 
country have been exaggerated far beyond their real 
importance. One of the guide books, indeed, speaks 
of Lodore as the ‘‘ English Niagara,” and the poets 
who have made the Lake District their home have be- 
stowed upon the entire country not less extravagant 
admiration. Scott, it will be remembered, has im- 
mortalized Helvellyn—which, though the highest of 
the lake mountains, is only about 3,000 feet high—in 
the lines, 

**I stood on the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn ;” 
while Wordsworth has rendered the same service to 
Skiddaw, which is lower even than Helvellyn, by the 
surprising apostrophe, 

** What was the great Parnassus’ self to thee, Mount Skiddaw ?” 

Parnassus, it should not be forgotten, is a snow- 
capped peak 8,000 feet high. 

One needs to dissociate the country from all this 
exuberance of praise in order to enjoy it. Taken at 
its proper worth it is a charming region, especially for 
its unlikeness to anything else either in England or 
America. It is undeniable, however, that much of the 
popular interest which attaches to the district comes 
not from its natural attractions, but from the advertis- 
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ing which it has enjoyed during the last hundred years, 
and the associations with which it is linked. If Words- 
worth, De Quincey, Christopher North, Hartley Cole- 
ridge and Southey had not made it their home the 
yearly visitors to Windermere, Rydal and Derwent- 
water would be fewer by thousands than they are now. 

Wordsworth’s house is pointed out as one drives 
through Rydal. Near the same point is the home of 
the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and not far distant is 
the cottage where Hartley Coleridge lived for many 
years. Southey’s house is under the shadow of Skid- 
daw. The graves of both Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are in the Grasmere churchyard. Objects which 
Wordsworth commemorated in his poems, many of 
them trivial and commonplace, everywhere abound. A 
traveler happened to perish on the top of Helvellyn, 
and both Wordsworth and Scott made it the subject 
of apoem. A little island in Derwentwater was once, 
tradition states, the abode of a hermit. A heap of 
stones by the roadside at the boundary line between 
Cumberland and Westmoreland is supposed to have 
been raised by Edmund, king of England, to com- 
memorate the defeat and death of Dunmail, the last 
king of Cumbria. King Arthur himself once came, 
as Scott tells the story in his Bridal of Triermain, to 

*¢ The narrow valley of St. John, 

Down sloping to the western sky 

Where lingering sunbeams love to lie;” 
while the simple-minded inhabitants of Borrowdale, 
believing that summer would be indefinitely prolonged 
if they could only keep the cuckoo among them, built 
a wall, fragments of which are still shown, to prevent 
his flying south. 

In short, every fell, every pike, every tarn has its 
peculiar name and association, and it is almost im- 
possible to differentiate the interest which these excite 
from that awakened by the scenery itself. If the White 
Mountains or the Adirondacks, in addition to their 
wonderful natural beauty, were invested with this 
potent charm what throngs of pilgrims would they not 
attract ! 


THE ROOTS OF THE PRESENT 
UNBELIEF. 
By tHe Rey. J. BaLpwin Brown. 


HE two chief springs of that inspiration with which 
Christianity has quickened the cold dead heart of 
humanity are, without question, the love of God and 
the boundless possibilities of that future which the 
Gospel opens to man. It is an inspiration which it 
seems in these days our wise ones are doing their 
very utmost to destroy. Of God they tell us that we 
know nothing, and can know nothing; while of ‘‘the 
things which are before us” we know as little. God’s 
love, we are now taught, is no more than the mere 
yearning of the sad human heart to find a living ex- 
pression in that awful world-system which surrounds 
us; and whose cruel sternness drives great nations of 
our fellow men to long for annihilation, as the supreme 


benediction which the universe can offer to its intelli- 
gent child; while the hope of immortality, by the same 


rule, is the vain effort of that faculty of our nature 
which ‘looks before and after ” to construct a future 
which may sooth its imagination, but which is baseless 
and fruitless as its idlest dream. . 

It is, without doubt, a very dread aspect of these 
times especially for the young, who are nursed, as it 
were, in its atmosphere. But, instead of wild denun- 
ciations of it, it is wiser for us to study the way in 
which it comes to be: how it is possible that this 
ghastly creed could have grown up in the heart of 
Christendom, in the very age and region in which 
the triumph of truth and civilization ought to be 
most complete. How is it that at this crisis of Chris- 
tian history the attempt is being made, with singular 
vigor and persistence, to reduce the life of Christian 
people to those beggarly limits of experience and as- 
piration within which the poorest savage would scorn 
to confine his own? We believe that much of the an- 
swer lies in the intense selfishness of the popular creed 
of the Christian church through these last generations, 
and the way in which ‘‘the things that are before” are 
constantly handled in our popular theology. The 
Christian hope of the future has been so presented as 
to minister systematically to self-indulgent, self-seek- 
ing, self-centered lives, which have nothing Christian 
in them but the name; and that they profane and put 
to an open shame. 

That notion of things in the spiritual sphere which 
interprets salvation, which really means soundness, 
health, life, to mean safety; so that the question, 
‘‘ Am I safe ?” ‘‘Is such an one safe?” expresses our 
whole Christian anxiety about the matter—runs through 
the whole scale of our Christian experience. The be- 
lievers whose supreme concern is ‘‘safety” easily 
slide into the expectation of an easy, comfortable, and 
—we use the word advisedly—luxurious heaven. The 
little knot of people who profess and call themselves 
Christians have got it so thoroughly into their heads, 


and, alas! into their hearts, that they are the root and 
crown of things, and that all the movements of the 
universe have a view to their well-being and well- 
doing, that they have provoked a stern reaction. We 
remember a strong instance of it. At one of our great 
meetings a popular speaker, trying to account for the 
slowness of the world’s conversion, said that if it went 
on more rapidly the church might get too jubilant and 
boastful; and so he wished his hearers to understand 
that, in order to keep us, the little elect company, 
humble, the world was left perishing—for that is what 
it meant to him—for ages; and millions of immortal 
souls, year by year, went down alive into the pit. 
Now, we say deliberately, and as strongly as it is pos- 
sible to say it, that nothing can exceed the inhuman 
selfishness of such views of the divine character and 
government, and of the order of the world. And it is 
in stern protest against this that men rise up and say, 
‘‘This is all sheer delusion; the mevements of this 
great world-machine have absolutely nothing to do 
with you Christians and your affairs.” The church 
has long been saying the Kingdom of Heaven has noth- 
ing to do with the world but to condemn it; it exists on 
earth to save the few out of the wreck, and the rest go, 
as was ordained, to perdition. And now the great 
world is being taught to say that the whole world-sys- 
tem has nothing to do with the church and its imagi- 
nary concerns and interests; that these people who 
have been thinking for ages that the universe was 0oc- 
cupied with their interests are the veriest dreamers; 
that the universe knows nothing about them, and cares 
nothing about them, and that the very best thing 
they can do is to vanish as swiftly and as quietly as 
may be from the scene which they have long thought 
all their own, but which now ignores them and casts 
them out. 

We say world-machine, for the saddest result of this 
theological abuse of the world-system—we can call it 
nothing else—is to make men believe that it has no 
meaning or method that man can discover; that its 
movements are all mechanical, and that man is but the 
most highly-finished part of the machinery; like the 
rest of it, sprung from and returning to the dust. The 
idea that the universe is guided by a living Intelligence, 
and that the development of man’s life is an object 
which the Intelligence that guides the universe has 
ever in sight, would be banished to the limbo of worn- 
out superstitions, effete idolatries, if some of our keen 
thinkers had their way ; and it is well worth our while 
to think how much of this is due to the selfish con- 
ception of the relation of the government of the uni. 
verse to the interests of a little exclusive community, 
instead of the welfare of the great human world, 
which our Calvinistic theology has kept constantly 
before the eyes of men. 

An age of atheism is wont to follow an age of in- 
credible doctrine about God. The atheism of Lucre- 
tius and the cultivated classes of Roman society grew 
out of and avenged the indecent lux:rism and self- 
centered life of the celestial regions, with which the 
verses of the mythological poets had amused the 
world. Men always act in masses ir extremes. ,The 
men in the middle, who can keep their heads in great 
times of crisis, and go on calmly, firmly, and be- 
lievingly with their work, are the few. The great 
multitude rush tothe extreme. Where the religionists 
preached a narrow, selfish, and jealous institution as 
the Kingdom of Heaven, these’men are always ready 


to say, when they wake up to consider the matter in 


its largest bearings, ‘‘ The whole thing is a delusion; 
the priests have been trading on a fiction; there is no 
Kingdom of Heaven.” That is the state of mind that 
we have to deal with now; revolt, mad rebellion, 
caused, if not justified, by the lies that have been 
epoken and done in God’s name, and by the tyrannies 
of the church. And now we have a long course of 
struggle and suffering before us before Christian 
society settles itself again peacefully under the scepter 
of its rightful King. 

But, we may be answered, and quite justly, this 
dark, narrow, and selfish theology has vanished, at any 
rate from the high places of the Evangelical churches. 
It survives in nooks and corners, and in a few popular 
ministries; but thoughtful Christians at large, and those 
in the Church who have the ear of the age, and are act- 
ing strongly on its intellectual and social life, as a rule, 
take quite larger and nobler views of the Divine King- 
dom, and understand that it exists and works for all 
mankind. The central truth of the theology which at 
any rate commends itself to the cultivated classes is the 
Divine Fatherhood; andthe tendency, perhaps, is now 
rather to a too wide and easy comprehension than to a 
jealous exclusion, in the views which men take of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Why, then, just now this out- 
break—outburst, shall we not,rather say—of unbelief? 
The reason is to be found in the old universal law— 
‘*'The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” A generation in these larger mat- 
ters reaps the harvests which its fathers sowed, and pays 
the penalty of their sins. A state of thought and feel- 


ing which has been created by generations of misthink- 


ing and misdoing cannot be set right by a word, as © 


Ireland may teach us. For long years we have been 
striving nobly and unselfishly to do justly by Ireland; 
but the hatred and distrust of generations are not to 
be cured by a decade, or a generation even, of wise 
and righteous effort to repair the wrongs and follies of 
the past. The evil mind and heart which has been gen- 


erated by the folly and wrong will have its way; and — 


a costly and painful process of education has to be gone 
through before the evil spirit can be cast out, and 
peace and confidence once more reign. So in theol- 
ogy. The unbelief which has been largely gene- 


rated by the narrowness and selfishness of professing 


Christians will work itself out to its issues; then, when 
men have seen and tasted its deadly fruit, they will be- 
gin to feel with trembling hand for the realities of God’s 
truth once more. We have this costly and painful proc- 
ess of education before us; but we have this to cheer 
us and to make us hopeful, nay, confident of the issue : 
the truth of the Gospel. Its yearning, cherishing, 
loving care for whatever is fallen, sorrowful, and lost, 
is now fairly and fully before the eyes of men. 


STARS IN THE NIGHT. 
By THE Rev. Wm. Burnet WRIGHT. 


OME one has said that England is fast becoming 

a nation of drunkards. A competent authority 
estimates that between twenty and thirty per cent. of 
the wages of workingmen in London is expended for 
intoxicants. I know not how this may be. But cer- 
tainly among the saddest sights one can conceive—sad- 
der by far than most men could conceive without see- 
ing—are those which obtrude upon the attention during 


a Sunday walk through any of the London thorough- | 


fares. These sights are most harrowing when one’s 
spirit is most impressed with the reality and worth of 
spiritual things. To leave Dr. Allon’s church, where 
the most impressive musical service in England has 
quickened his devotional feelings, or to come from the 
Temple, where Dr. Parker’s burning words have made 
him realize, with renewed intensity, the presence and 
glory of Christ, and then to walk along Gray’s Inn 
Road or Oxford Street, is like dropping from the crest 
of the shining Mount directly to its base ; like turning 
the gaze from the whiteness of the three to the tor- 
mented child. 


On Sunday all the shops are closed except those in | 


which liquors are sold. These all are open, and the 
closing of the others thrusts them into a lurid promi- 
nence. They line both sides of the streets. Their 


frequency suggests the two rows of Indians with dead- 


ly clubs uplifted between which the miserable captive 
must run for life. They are thronged; the crowd of 
applicants often filling the interior and obstructing 
the sidewalk. Working men in their blouses—and 
even Proudhon, the infidel, told us long ago that there 
was small hope of Paris unless her workmen could be 
influenced to put on Sunday clothes once a week— 
women, boys, girls, crowd the spaces before the bars; 
mothers with babes in their arms, and little children 
clinging to their gowns—gowns often sorely tattered. 
And there appears no consciousness of impropriety, 
no sense of shame for getting tipsy. There is no trace 
here of that public sentiment which in America makes 
the screen law effective. It seems as much a matter of 
course to guzzle gin and beer as to eat bacon and 
greens. If these people believed as men believe in 
America, and drank as they do, London would be hell. 
It is one of God’s benevolent laws that a man’s creed 
shall not too far outrun his practice. The devils be- 
lieve and tremble ; but of men it is written, they must 
do the will of God to know his doctrine. 

But amid this seething mass of actual and incipient 
drunkenness God’s angels are not absent. Stars shine 
in the night. Last evening, while the great churches 
were filled with worshipers and the gin palaces with 
victims, a quiet service was going on in. an obscure 
part of the city among the very poor. . The service 
had not been announced in any newspaper. If the 
privileged classes of London had been aware of it 
the entrance to the narrow court where it: was held 
might have been blocked with carriages, and the lord- 
liest might have contended for admission. The small 
room in a crowded dingy court was neat and bright. 
A few pictures of scenes from the life of Christ hung 
upon the walls. There was a piano and a few flowers. 
Plain wooden benches, sufficient to seat about a 
hundred and fifty people, were occupied by very poor 
people. Mothers with babes, little children, boys, 
girls and men. These were not in rags, and most of 
them were neat in their appearance. But their clothes 
were of the roughest, and many a patch revealed a 
history of neatness attained by earnest effort. The 
doorkeeper was a son of the Rev. Frederick Dennison 
Maurice. His great tender eyes and lovely sniile were 
his father’s own. The manager who seemed omni- 
present, at the side of each comer with the kind word 
and kinder manner which have won so many to worthy 
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living, was Miss Octavia Hill. The sweet strong man 
in reverent attitude reading from the New Testament 
was George MacDonald. 

He has often conducted this service, and the people 
who frequent it have come to know and love him well. 
The first time Miss Hill announced that he was coming 
to talk to them the people did not like the idea. They 
asked if he were a clergyman, because they would not 
listen to a clergyman. When told that he was not, 
they inquired if he wore a white cravat, because they 
would not come to hear a man with a white cravat. 
That was long ago, and now his white beard quite 
covers the neck where the red cravat, put on in order 
to secure a hearing, was formerly worn. The service 
‘was simple and earnest. Christ and his Father were 
prought home to all of us until each one present—old, 
young, richer, poorer—felt that he had a Friend and a 
home worth all striving to please and to reach. 

When the benediction had been pronounced the 
hearers thronged around the preacher as they might 
have greeted Robert Falconer, and were met with the 
strong, tender sympathy one might expect from him. © 

Are we notin danger of forgetting that the Master 
always gave the best to the worst men? Do we not 
overmuch keep the most gifted speakers, and the 
richest of our spiritual attractions for those classes of 
society which need them, perhaps, least ; trusting that 
the poor and ignorant and the vicious are sufficiently 
served when we send them that which would not long 
keep ourselves in the way of diligent church-going ? 
Do we sufficiently remember our orders, that when we 
make a feast we are to call in the lame and the halt 
and the blind? If we err in this way is it strange that 
our religious services among the poor prove to them 
less alluring than the beer garden and the rum-shop ? 


JAPANESE FANS. 
By E. 


HAT there is a comic element in the Japanese 
character is manifest in their designs upon the 
common painted fans, some of which will bear a 
close examination. The most common are those in 
which a huge dragon with large eyes, and open mouth 
provided with formidable teeth, is seen in pursuit of a 
small boy who is running for dear life; but-lest the 
sympathies of the public should be too strongly en- 
listed in behalf of the scared boy, the legs of the men 
who operate the dragon are seen beneath the folds of 
the cloth or paper upon which the dragon is painted. 
Another common scene is that of a number of old and 
young people ‘clustered closely under the foliage of a 
large tree. They seem to be well sheltered from the 
storm of wind and rain that is pouring down upona 
drenched fellow whose umbrella is torn in tatters by 
the wind, and who is making for the shelter of the 
_ tree} in the meantime he is evidently a subject for the 
jest and laughter of those who are watching his prog- 
ress, thus illustrating human nature according to 
Rochefoucauld, who says, ‘‘ that we bear the misfor- 
tunes of.others with much philosophy.” In some of 
these sketches a few lines suggest a great deal, and 
show artistic skill though they are rudely and roughly 
drawn. For instance, a thick fog at sea is represented 
by two or three sails showing above the fog, while the 
vessel and crew are concealed beneath it; a scene fa- 
miliar to all who have ever been on our coast in the 
early spring. 

Upon another fan a very fat fisherman is represented 
nearly up to his middle in water, and wielding a net 
large enough to catch a porpoise or a shark, while he 
drags behind him a little fish-boat hardly large enough 
to hold a minnow; the expression of his face is, how- 
ever, comical, and sufficiently determined for a shark. 
The most busy scene is that of the mouse-merchants. 
These are grouped together in very natural positions. 
In the foreground are the merchants looking over the 
invoice of the goods, which is handed them by their 
chief-clerk. Behind them are the laborers, who are 
rolling bales of goods and piling them up some three 
or four tiers high. On the top of the pile sits a clerk 
who, with a tablet in his hand, is comparing the num- 
bers and weights on each bale, and is calling them off 
to another clerk who sits below on the ground tier, and 
who is looking to the clerk above to be sure that he 
hears correctly before he puts them down on his own 
tablet. In the back-ground is a weigher, and a ser- 
vant bringing refreshments. They are all clad in vari- 
ous colored coats and vests, but the nether garments 
are omitted in order to leave the tails free to twist 
about in mouse fashion. The expression of each 
mouse is, however, different, and well represents the 
age and gravity of the merchants, the dignity and im- 
portance of the chief-clerk, the youthful and jolly 
bearing of the younger ones, one of whom seems to be 

-trying the patience and the correctness of the account 
of the others—perhaps to cause mistakes which may 
result in his own promotion; a base line of conduct 
that has been — to officers high in civil and 
military life. 


Another scene is of a very different character, but 
still open to evil surmises. A rich old lady is seated 
onthe floor of alarge apartment counting her treas- 
ures, either of money or jewels, with her back toa 
large window or opening, where two figures are dimly 
seen dressed up as native or foreign devils and with 
masks on their faces. She is looking over her shoulder 
with much alarm and has left off counting her treas- 
ures, but with one hand placed over them, in order to 
conceal them from the masked thieves standing with- 
out, and in the vain hope to save them. 

But the crowning and most comical scene is that of 
the migration of a large family, consisting of father and 
mother with thirty-two children; perhaps thirty-three 
can be made out; probably the parents if questioned 
could not tell the number themselves. They are cross- 
ing the ford of ashallow stream which apparently 
allows but two to cross abreast. In front is the father, 
a very fat good-natured fellow, with a huge bed which 
he carries on top of his head. On this are two of the 
children, quite comfortable, and looking down with 
complacency upon their struggling wet brothers and 
sisters. Two more are holding by the skirts of his 
scanty garments, but up to their knees in water. 
Next comes the wife, a diminutive person compared 


with ‘‘pater familias,” but, as is natural with such a_ 


family, she has a worried expression. She is carrying 
one child on her back, perhaps a sick one, with his 
legs in front of her which she is holding. A long train 
is following after her by couples, except two of the 
older boys, who are in deeper water and are carrying a 
sick brother, and a bundle of provisions strung across 
a pole and borne on their shoulders. There is, how- 
ever, trouble in the camp; one little fellow has slipped 
off into deeper water, and he is crying with one fist in 
his eye, and the other hand held out for assistance, 
which is about to be grasped in orderto get him back. 
An older brother, who has apparently been crowded off, 
is biting the hinder part of the brother who did the 
crowding. The last one in the procession is a little 
fellow, who is holding back and seems afraid of step- 
ping into the water at all, but he is encouraged by 
those in front, who are holding out hands to him. It 
would seem as if the father should compel one of the 
fellows on the bed to change places with him, only a 
halt or any change of plan would throw the whole 
line into confusion. The father seems, however, well 
satisfied with the arrangements and is evidently proud 
of his family. He seems to be in no wise disturbed as 
to ways and means, or how he is to accommodate him- 
self, wife and thirty-three children on the bed he carries. 
It is their affair, to be sure, but it is somewhat difficult 
to account for the number of the family, as none of 
them seem to be over ten or twelve, and none under 
five or six years of age. It is to be hoped that they al! 
got safely over the river and found a dry place in which 
to deposit the bed and make the boys and girls com- 
fortable. The one bed would, however, seem to be as 
inadequate for their comfort as the small package of 
provisions would be for their appetites. In this inade- 
quacy of means to ends the humor probably consists. 
In animal life the Japanese are true to nature. Often 
only a few lines are sufficient to delineate a fish ora 
fowl, a stork, a humming-bird, a frog or a flounder. 
In landscape, and in distances, they have no idea of 
perspective. Ladies swing in the air, but how they 
ever got into the swing, or how they are ever to get 
out of it without breaking their necks, it is difficult to 
discover. The same thing is represented in pagodas 
and summer-houses, which are perched up among 
trees, or over them; but there must be some way of 
getting down not perceptible to ‘‘ barbarian ” eyes, for 
the ladies have a most serene and placid expression, 


as if there was no difficulty in the matter, or evena 


necessity of folding their fans. This placidity seems 
to be characteristic wherever they are. In their do- 


mestic scenes, when they are surrounded with beautiful - 


fabrics and called upon to make a choice of silks and 
satins, not a particle of feminine enthusiasm is mani- 
fested, and the elaborate dressing of the hair is left to 
the servants, without the requisition of a mirror to 
satisfy their vanity. In this respect the calm and lofty 
indifference, the perfect ‘‘ nonchalance” of the Japanese 
ladies is equal to those of any ‘‘ barbarian” lady of 
England, France or America. But foreign fashions 
are coming in; the vices as well as the virtues of civil- 
ization. Who will care to visit China or Japan when 
cocked hats, chapeau bonnets, pull-back dresses are worn 


by ladies, and ‘‘allaboard” called out by the native 


conductors? Japanese fans and sunishades will then be 
rarities, the manufacture will cease, and they will be 
preserved as curiosities of past ages. Consider the time 
and trouble it must cost to make these articles, the 
costs of importation and duties, and then the low price 
at which they aresoldin ourmarkets. There is probably 
no machinery used in the manufacture, or only what is 
very simple; the work must be done by hand; but 
when our scale of prices reach China and Japan, and 
new openings for labor are supplied, fans cannot 
be sold for five cents which, if they could be made 


here at all, would cost ten times ten. The labor paid 
for one day’s work here would support a J apanese or 
a Chinese for one week. 


FREE GIVING.' 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


| | VHE Scripture appointed for this week embodies 

. two lessons: it illustrates a free and cheerful 
giving by man for the worship of God; it illustrates 
God’s free gift of his Spirit to man. The first is per- 
haps the most apparent and therefore the less needs 
elucidation ; the second is the less likely to be recog- 
nized and therefore the more needs to be pointed out. 
The first truth lies upon the surface of the narrative. 
When enthusiasm is awakened giving becomes easy. 
I am writing these lines the morning after the removal 
of the wounded President from the Capitol at Wash- 
ington to his cottage at Long Branch. To make the 
removal as easy for the sufferer as possible a special 
track was laid at Long Branch, running through gentle- 
men’s country places and across their handsome lawns. 
No one hesitated to give, because everyone shared in 
an eager emulation to serve the President and save him 
every pang that could be spared him. In war times 
there was no difficulty in raising means for the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions. Men gave their money ; 
women their jewels. The ‘‘ willing heart” makes 
everything easy. If it is bard to raise money for 
missions it is because the church has little heart for 
its missionary work. The pastor who has a willing 
church has not to drum for his salary. These Israel- 
ites were a nation of ex-slaves. They were poorer 
than the poorest; had nothing. Like all ignorant and 
debased people, they were excessively fond of orna- 
mentation. And they stripped themselves of their 
ornaments, of their bracelets and ear-rings, of the 
hangings and furnishings of their own tents, and 
offered it for the construction of the tabernacle. They 
gave what cost them something, and yet their giving 
was easy; enthusiasm made it easy. The giving that 
costs is the giving that counts; and a willing mind 
makes all giving easy. This is the two-fold lesson of 
the first part of our Scripture narrative. 

That, I venture to think, will be expounded by many 
pens ; J turn, therefore, to the lesson more likely to be 
passed over in silence—@od’s free giving, as illustrated 
by the case of Bezaleel. 

Nearly all men believe in a God: atheism—intelli- 
gent and cultured atheism—no longer exists. More 
men believe in a Father-God; in a God who has, or. 
at some time has had, something to do with the human 
race; in a God who is or was a Presence, a Voice. 
To doubt that God inspired Moses or Paul is to be in- 
fidel. But most men limit inspiration to a particular 
race, a particular epoch, and a particular species of 
mental operations. They believe that God selected a 
little province about as large as the State of Vermont, 
and that there he was a Voice, but everywhere else 
dumb; that he selected a particular epoch, covering a 
period of about eighteen hundred years, and during 
that time was a Voice but at all other times has been 
dumb ; that he selects particular avocations or expe- 
riences to which he gives inspiration and into which 
he breathes life, but all other avocations he leaves un- 
touched, and all other experiences he suffers to grow 
without his illuminating spirit. This seems to me as 
if we should suppose that the sunlight was confined to 
one garden plot and to one kind of flower in the gar- 
den. It is directly contrary to the teaching of the 
Bible. His loving-kindness is over all his works ; his 
voice speaks to every heart that is attentive to listen. 
It spoke to Abraham when an idolator in Chaldea; to 
Melchizedek, King of Peace; to Balaam, Prophet of 
the Wilderness. Why should we suppose that it 
taught nothing to Buddha, Reformer of India, ‘or 
Socrates, Prophet of Greece? Itstillspeaks. Inspira- 
tion ceased? What, then, was the meaning of the 
hour when Christ breathed upon his disciples with the 
words, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost”? What the mean- 
ing of his parting promise, ‘‘ Lo! Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world”? What the meaning 
of Peter’s promise, ‘‘ Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost ; for the promise is unto you, and to your chil- 
dren and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call” ? What the meaning of Paul’s 
prayer, ‘‘ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith 

', . that ye might be filled with all the fullness of 
God ”? When that prayer is answered in a human ex- - 
perience what quality of inspiration remains behind, 
reserved for still more favored souls ? 

As little is there reason to regard inspiration as 
confined to special mental operations or peculiar expe- 
riences. We are accustomed to believe that prayers, 
and preaching, and religious teaching, and minister- 
ing comfort need and receive divine inspiration; but 
not farming, and carpentering, and buying and selling, 
and legislating. Accordingly we are accustomed still 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 2d. Exodus 
xxxyv., 25-35. Golden Text,j2 Cor. ix., 7. 
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to think of God dwelling in souls especially set 
apart to his temple service: to monks in their cloisters, 
ministers in their pulpits, women in their nurseries, 
possibly teachers in the school-rooms. We accord- 
ingly unconsciously and unintentionally develop the 
unfortunate and false idea of religion as something 
special, adapted to particular professions, or at.best to 
particular hours of spiritual exercise or repose. Re- 
ligion is the life of God in the soul. It is not the mere 
doing what is right ; it is the deing divine. As it is the 
reflected sunlight that imparts every color to the flower, 


go it is the reflected God-light that gives every true 


virtue to the soul. But the sunlight shines on the 
daisy in the field as well as on the rarest exotic in the 
hot-house, and inspires the crowing of the chanticleer 
as truly as the song of the lark. We cannot all be rare 
exotics, nor all sing lark-songs; but we can all live in 
the light of God and reflect his glory. Inspiration is 
not confined to what men call religious exercises or re- 
ligious natures. God inspired Noah, who was a ship- 
carpenter, and Isaac, who was a herdsman, and Joseph, 
who conducted through seven years a magnificent 
mercantile operation and saved a nation by wise buy- 
ing and selling, and Moses, who was a legislator, no 
less than David, who was a poet, and Paul, who was a 
preacher. Of this inspiration in common life the 
Scripture narrative appointed for this work affords a 
striking illustration. Bezaleel was an architect. He 
was to work in silver and gold, in cutting of stongs, 
and carving of wood, and in embroidering of hangings. 
For this work God filled him with wisdom, and under- 
standing, and knowledge. He inspired him as much 
to do the work of the carver, and carpenter, and mason, 
and decorator, as he did Aaron to do the work of a 


priest or Moses that of a lawgiver. 


To be religious is to have the presence of God in our 
souls. To do religious things is to do our work, what- 
ever itis, with the aim of seeing God and in the spirit 
of trust and confidence in him. Christ was as relig- 
iously employed in healing the ieper, feeding the five 
thousand, in multiplying the merriment at the mar- 
riage feast, as in preaching the Sermon on the Mount. 
The physician who heals, the miller who feeds, or even 
the friend who adds to the healthful festivities of the 
hour, if God be in him and speaking through him, is 
engaged in work as truly religious as that of the 
preacher in his pulpit. In one sense the work is as im- 
portant. Churches need consecrated ministers, but 
consecrated choirs and sextons and trustees almost as 
much. The community needs more consecration in its 


- churches; but it needs that consecration still more in 


its markets, its courts of justice and its legislative 
halls. Inspired plumbers would not give us defective 
sewage nor inspired builders railroad bridges rheumatic 
before their time ; inspired merchants would not put 
burnt molasses in coffee and glucose in sugar. Work 
done with God is always noble; work done without 
him is alwaysignoble. And there is no work that is 
worthy of man in which he may not have the inspiring 
helpful presence of God. To be religious is not to 
build a tabernacle on the Mount of Transfiguration and 
dwell there. Itis for the carpenter to be a Bezaleel, 
the Congressman a Moses, the merchant a Joseph, the 
farmer an Isaac. It is to walk with God where his 
providence has called you to walk. It is not to aspire 
after some other man’s nature, but to open the windows 
and let the sunlight of God’s love and presence irradi- 
ate your own nature. . 

Some one will undoubtedly ask me if I recognize no 
difference between the inspiration of the Scripture and 
that of our own epoch. I answer, In the design, yes; 
in the power, value, reality, no. I see no reason to 
think that any architect in our time is inspired to con- 
struct a tabernacle to be an object teaching of spiritual 
truth to all generations; or a lawgiver to lay the 
fdundations of free government in a commonwealth 
that is to be a model for all free peoples; or an author 
to contribute to a book that is to be a spiritual reser- 
voir for all generations. But I for my work, and you 
for yours, may rely upon the same Voice and the same 
Presence on which Moses and David and Isaiah relied. 
We may count on his in-breathing in leading our chil- 
dren on whom Moses relied to lead a nation. His gift 
is a free gift; it is himself; it is not exhausted, and we 
may draw on it as freely for our wants as ever prophet 
or Apostle could draw on it for the work which God 
gave them to do. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts.~ 

CentraL THoucutT.— Gifts for the Church. 

1st. To converse about materials usually brought 
together for building churches. 

Ask the children if they have ever seen men getting 
ready to build a new church. Get them to name the 
different materials brought together for the building, 
also the things being prepared in other places for the 
finishing and furnishing. Ask them why so many 
people are willing to work on a new church. ‘For 


money” should be the answer given. Ask them if 


they know where the money is gotten to pay for build- 
ing churches. Tell of acertain church that was com- 
menced by a little girl that had only money enough to 
buy three bricks. Others heard what she had done, 
and bought more bricks, while others bought wood 
for the floors and doors, others gave glass for the win- 


dows, untilat last there were enough things given to - 


build the church. 
_ 2d. To teach about the material and labor brought 
together by the Israelites to build the Tabernacle. 

Tell the children that since the Israelites had left 
Egypt they had nota house or church in which to 
worship God. Tell them that God told Moses he 
wanted the people to build a church, and that he also 
told Moses just how everything should be made—the 
sides of the church, its roof, its rooms, its doors, its 
fences, just what furnishings to put inde, an how 
tomake them. Let the teacher tell thatthe si 
to be made of wood, and covered with gold; th 
was to be made of fur or hair; the doors and cu 
were to be made of white linen embroidered with gold, 
blue, purple and scarlet threads, and the furniture in- 
side was to be made of wood, covered with old. 
Describe also the material out of which the priests’ 
garments were to be made. 

Ask the children to tell how they think Moses was 
able to get all of the needed things. They will prob- 
ably suggest that the Israelites gave them. Let them 
name the different things brought by the people. 
It would add interest for the teacher to show gold 


and colored threads, pieces of linen and gold, ete. 


Ask them who would do the work of making every- 
thing for the church. Then tell them that God made 
some of the people wise enough to teach the others 
how to work, both men and women. Women spun 
the cloth for the curtains and hangings, and the thread 
for the embroidering, while the men did the other 
parts. None of them worked for money, but because 
they loved God, and wanted to serve him, they were 
willing to bring more things than were needed for 
building the church. Moses had to tell them to stop 
when they had brought enough. 

3d. To teach what little children may do in helping 
to build up the church. 

If any money is being raised by the church for 
building, or refitting, this lesson will be the teacher's 
best opportunity for enlisting the little people. One 
primary class, ly means of a little fair at which mate- 
rials of their own manufacture were sold, raised fifty- 
six dollars to help pay for the church carpet. The 
same class contributed twenty-five dollars toward 
paying the church debt. Another class by means of 
an entertainment raised one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars toward lifting the church debt. 

Let them be faithfully taught that their prayers and 
songs and attendance upon church services are gifts 
which the Lord desires them to bring. 

Give to each child a little church cut out of paper 
with the Golden Text written or printed on one side. 


HMlynouth Dulpit. 


SERMON BY Henry WarD BEEOHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our hearts need thee, and our hands cannot find thee, though we 
stretch them abroad at noon-day or at night; nor can our thoughts 
search thee or find thee; butin every tim. of need there comes a 
balm of comfort to us, and thy thoughts descend upon us as the dew 
upon the grass; and we know thy power and thy presence—yet not 
because of the circuits of the power of our reason. We knew thee 
as very far off. The invisible fragrance of gardens reveals them; 
and all the air, full of perfume, tells us as surely where the blossom 
and the fruit are as though we beheld them. Where comfort is, and 
where inspiration and hope are, there is God; and these are wit- 


nesses of thy presence in us; and we rejoice in thee. Though we. 


desire to behold thee, we cannot; though we would be able to com- 
pass thee with our thoughts, we cannot; and yet we rejoice that 
thou art One so great in excellence and so ineffable that all our facul- 
ties are too rude to reach thee. Thou art so much larger than our 
thoughts, or than our conceptions, that we cannot by searching find 
out the Almighty unto perfection ; and we wait. Blessed be the day 
of revelation, the day when we drop this mortal coil, the day when 
we go forth unto emancipation aud exaltation, no longer dimly 
striving te know, but knowing as we are known, and rejoicing in the 
ineffable. 

Now, Lord, we beseech thee that thou wilt grant unto every one of 
those who are tempted to unbelief, who are in grief, or who are under 
burdens, to make thyself known to them as man is made known 
unto man. Grant unto them knowledge of thyself. Grant unto them 
the witness of the Spirit that shall make thee real tothem in exist- 
ence, though not definite to them in form. Comfort thy people. 
Strengthen them. Brood upon their unformed hearts. Even as thou 
didst from the beginning, bring forth order and light. 

We pray for all the families of the church, whether they may be 
present with us now, or whether in thy providence they are sepa- 
rated from us forthe time being. May they dwellim thee. May 
they be brought to the light out of darkness. May there be a guid- 
ing-cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to every one of them. 

Bless the children. Grant that they may grow up steadfastly unto 
honor, and fidelity, and truth, and love, and all thatis good; and 
may they learn to hate whatever is dishonorable and base. May they 
become lovers of their kind, of their country and of their God. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all the labors of this church, its classes 
of instruction, its schools, the officers of them, its ministrations of 


| 


for continuance in 


charity. We pray that thou wilt 
places and under dis- 


well-doing to all those who are wot 


ve stren 
ng in 


couragements. May they have zeal, and fidelity, and wisdom; and . 


may every one of them remember that inasmuch as he doeth it unto 
the least of God’s creatures he doeth it unto the Lord. 

Bless the President of these United States. Command thine angels 
that they minister unto him. May the angel of health have power to 
bring him to strength once more. O Lord, O Spirit of the Eternal 
God, dwell in him, with all true religion, with all hope and faith of 
God, that he may walk most Christianly before this great people, 


and be as the very shadow of God unto us. May all those who gur- 


round him for counsel and administration be men approved of thee, 
pure, upright, strong in that which is good; and may they be guided 
by the light which is cast upon their path by thee every day. 
Remember all governors, all judges, all teachers, all ministers of 
the Gospel, all editors, all that have influence in legislation, and the 
whole people. May they be thy people; and may it not be needful 


to chastise us for our evil; or, if itis needful that we be chastised, — 


strike; but spare. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the neighbors upon our borders. May 
they be knit to us net only by sympathy but by continuity. And 
may the nations on the other side of the sea, may all nations of the 
earth, have the blessed guidance of God. At last may we behold thy 
promises, that have lain hidden in the bud, swell and blossom; and 


may the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord | 


and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit shall be eternal _— 


praises. Amen, 


SERMON. 


DANGERS IN POLITICAL LIFE.* 


** How is the faithful city become a harlot! it was full. of judg- 
ment; righteousness lodged in it; but now murderers. Thy silver is 
become dross, thy wine mixed with water ; thy princes are rebellious, 
and companions of thieves; every one loveth gifts, and followeth 
after rewards; they judge not the fatherless, neither doth the 
cause of the widow come unto them. Therefore, saith the Lord, the 
Lord of hosts, the Mighty One of Israel, Ah! I will ease me of mine 
adversaries, and avenge me of mine enemies. And I will turn my 
hand upon thee, and purely purge away thy dross, and take away all 


thy tin: and I will restore thy judges as at the first, and thy coun. 


sellors as at the beginning: afterward thou shalt be called, The city 
of rigkteousness, the faithful city. ”—Isaiah i., 21-26. | 


HE heart of man is the same thing in every age. 


The temptations are the same, and the mischiefs 
which result from them are the same. Corruption in 
government thousands and thousands of years ago took 
on precisely the same forms that it does now. Con- 
vivial licentiousness, avarice of money, thirst for 
power, arrogance in the use of it, bribery, every form 
of iniquity in men who because they are lifted up from 


out of the common people think that they are set. 


above eanons of morality which lie upon the common 
people—these things existed in the ages that have 
gone by as they exist in our age. The greatest curse 
that could befall a nation is two-fold: the curse by 
which, first, the people themselves are corrupt—for a 
corrupt people will not long have incorrapt rulers; 
and the curse by which, secondly, the rulers are cor- 
rupt—for a nation that continuously has corrupt rulers 
will not long have the great blessing that is predicted 
in the Old Testament; namely, that God will, by his 
providence, rescue nations from the corruption of their 


governments, and from the corruption of the common 


people. 

To-day, throughout the world, that is true which 
the eminent French philosopher, DeTocqueville, said— 
‘‘Governments are just as rascally as the people will 
let them be.” There is not an Asiatic government, I 
suppose, that does not represent the base elements and 
not the nobler and the purer ones. 
which prevails throughout Russia in her multiform 
government almost surpasses imagination. Histori- 


ans tell us that in her war with France and Italy | 


Austria broke down utterly by reason of the corrup- 
tion that existed in her government, in her princes, in 
her statesman. By it, men who had power and influ- 
ence among her people were undermined in their 
morals, and were holding their great trusts corruptly. 

Of the corruption of the higher nations in Europe, 
and of our own nation, it is no part of my intention to 
speak. That they are very much less corrupt than 
they were in times gone by I think there can be no 
doubt; and that the sanitary signs are auspicious I 
think there can be no doubt. It is the purpose of this 


discourse not so much to reveal and inveigh against — 


corruption, as to lay the foundation of motive and 
knowledge for a pure public sentiment on the question 
of the rights and duties of men who are great by the 
gifts of nature, or are great by the possession of aos 
given them by their fellow men. 

We have a right to demand that those who are great 
by reason of the position conferred upon them by the 
people should be more scrupulous at every point than 


any other class of the community. Constables, sheriffs, 


justices of the peace, judges of every gradation, mem- 

bers of the legislature, governors, Congressmen, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Presidents—all men that are taken 
out of the ranks of the people and put into positions of 
great power—the community have a right to expect 
will be superior in every element of Christian manhood 
to those whom they have left behind them and beneath 


them ; and to a very large 


* Sunpay Mornine, July 10, 1881. Isa. 1-98, Hymns, 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1080, 1231, 1020. Reported. 
for the Union by 7. J. 
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seta realized in regard to our Presidents. When you 
separate the line of Presidents from the fiery obscurity 
that political times brought around about them, and 
view them with a just judgment, I think we may say 


that never in any line of kings have so many men stood 


so high in morals and in personal integrity of character 
as among the American Presidents since the founding 
of this government. Beginning with Washington, and so 
far closing with our present Chief Magistrate, they have 
been largely God-fearing men, and men quite freefrom 


-immoralities; and it is a matter of profound national 
Whether we 


gratitude that such has been the case. 
have been spared in other directions, whether all our 
legislators have been incorrupt, or whether our poli- 
ticians as a rule have been proper examples for the 
young, itis not a part of my province to-day to inquire. 
I merely say that when the people repose trust and 
confidence in public servants, they ordain them by the 
sacred honor of morality to stand higher than their 
fellows in those respects that es pure and virtuous 
citizens. 

There are a great many enisiiiliene brought to bear 
upon our public men—temptations that ought to be 
considered and ought to enter into the sympathy of the 
Christian Church and of Christian people. If a man is 
sent in the day of battle into a desperate pass to make 
a well-nigh desperate charge, everybody watches him 
almost breathlessly, and everybody wishes and hopes 
that he may come back safe; but there are no passes 
in the day of battle that are half so precipitous as those 
into which public men are called to go. 

One of the most striking things that I have observed 
in my life-time has been the mushroom character of 
great men. What a multitude of great men there are, 
in every age, swelling, important and consequential, 
and how soon they disappear! Our great men are al- 
most like the manna that would not keep through two 
days. Men whose greatness is made up of aspiration, 
of grasping, of getting, and of overthrow, and that go 
down leaving no name behind them—happily for their 
children, too often—are very numerous. 

There are temptations which are brought to bear up- 
on men when you lift them out of the ordinary life. If 
you send a man to the Legislature without his family 
you will see what was the wall that was thrown around 
about him at home. A man in the midst of his house- 
hold is like a grape-vine on a trellis. Take him away 
from the household, and he is often like the grape-vine 
inthe mud. Take men away from their churches and 


_ their meetings, deacons, class-leaders, elders, though 


they may be, remove them from the public sentiment 
of fellowship, and leave them alone in a distant place 
among other men, and see how soon they will melt and 
become flabby, and how different their life will be from 
what it was when they left home. . 

One should live in the capital, as I did in the early 
part of my life, to mark all these things. Not that all 
are men such as I have described. I will not say that 


“even the majority are such. There are noble men sent 


out to fill public places, and that come back as noble 
as they went. Nevertheless, the multitude of those 


-who answer to my description is so great as to be a fit 


subject for consideration. 

Look at the temptations which are brought to ee 
to lead men to conviviality. It might almost be said 
that the vices of politicians are lying and drink. I 


think you will find, if you follow the course of politics, 


that drinking is an almost universal argument and an 
almost universal reward. 

When men were in the army, subject to heat and 
cold, subject to famine at times, and without moral 
restraint, we condoned the fault of tobacco and whis- 
key; but when men go into politics there is no excuse 
whatever for their strolling into bar-rooms to drink 


' and talk, and drink and talk, by the hour, from day 


to day. And yet, insidiously, men whose habits at 
home have been unexceptionable are caught and 
drawn into the haunts of vice, and led to associate 


with corrupt men. Thisis true of some of our most. 


eminent statesmen ; some of our wisest and best men. 

Some of our noblest and ripest men that have been 
sent to public life from New York State and from New 
England have died drunkards. The temptations are 
very great which are brought to bear upon men who 
go out from under the influences of domesticity. The 
lures, the seditions, the tricks that are brought to bear 


as a part of the espionage of political life, if they 


were made known, would make the cheeks of friends 
and households blush with shame. | 
Then comes that great danger of our times, indiffer- 
ence to morality; to right and wrong, as distinguished 
from expediency. Largely, public men have adopted 
two codes of morals; one by which they regulate their 
dealing between man and man at home, and one by 
which they regulate their dealing between man and 
man abroad. There are multitudes of men in public 
life who at home hold themselves very rigidly to the 


_ laws of'tiorality; but who away from home disregard 


‘those laws. There are multitudes of men whose word 


whose word in domestic life I would not for a moment 
doubt. There are two points of judgment by which 
they may be measured: first, What is their standard 
of conduct ? and second, How far are they true to it ? 
The standard may be wrong, and yet the man may be 


right; or the standard may be right, and yet the man 


may be wrong. 

Public men, to a large extent, are injured in their 
consciences because they hold that anything is right 
in politics—that is to say, that anything is right in 
patriotism ; for what are politics but the question of 
magistracy, of public policy or of administration? 
What is there on earth, this side of heaven, that ought 
to be more honorable and sacred than the service of 
the commonwealth? What is there on earth that 
ought to inspire young men more with a sense of 
sanctity, of fidelity and of purity than the service of 
their fellow men in such a land as this? Atnd yet 
when you look at the politics which prevail, at the 
conscience which exists in the administration of the 
government, at the amount of falsehood and chicanery 
which is mixed up with public affairs, and at the cor- 


ruption which is to be found among our statesmen, it 


seems as if the foundations of morality were shaken 
that these gamblers in politics might be able to carry 
their measures. With them it is disgraceful to fail. 
Failure is their sin, and success is their virtue, to a 
very large extent. When men go into politics it does 
not make very much difference whether they have 
been hardened or not; they are in great danger of 
losing their personal consciences, and of being im- 
pressed with the notion that that is fair and right in 
politics which contravenes the law of private morality. 
So we see men that in politics are jugglers, connivers, 
deceivers and bribers, corrupt and corrupting, but 
that at home live estimable and pure lives. 

You say, ‘‘Can those two things exist in the same 
person?” Yes, they can in a degree. A man cannot 
be corrupt at the foundation of morals in public life 
and be virtuous in private life; buta man may have 
two or three consciences ; he may have one conscience 
for public life, another for business life, and another 
for private life. Thousands of men have no con- 
science at all on the subject of society life. They are 
amiable people, they are expert in the use of flattery, 
they indulge in little sweet lies, all sorts of slanders, 


-and whatever will make the air fragrant and sapid; 


and they think that these things are all right. Of 
course, they say, they do not mean anything, or do 
not mean much. Thousands of men have consciences 
gauged to the level of several different ways; and our 
public men are brought under those seducing and 
enervating influences. 

Still more dangerous, in our time, I think, is the 
laxity of honor respecting money. There are those 
who go into public life without the slightest conscience 
in this regard. They do not pretend to have any 
other desire than that of making money. They have 
not enough shame even to veil it. They do not know 
any better. ‘‘What do you suppose I am here for,” they 
ask, ‘‘except to build up my fortune?” As to the idea 
of immaculate virtue in public service, it would require 
a surgical operation to get it into the heads of many of 
them. 

The increment of wealth in this country i is sO great 
as to be alarming. I remember when to have a 
hundred thousand dollars was to be a very rich man. 
That sum is not enough to be a punctuation point in 
the wealth of many men now-a-days. I remember 
when a man having a million dollars was looked up 
to; but a man who has but a million dollars cuts but 
a poor show in New York to-day. A man who has 
five, ten, twenty millions begins to come up to the 
line of rich men. If you go to Syracuse, if you go to 
Buffalo, if you go to Cleveland, if you go to Chicago, 
if you go to many of the towns and villages in the 
West, it is astonishing to see how many there are who 
are amassing large fortunes. It is simply incredible ; 
and itis only just the beginning of what is to take 
place. The days are coming upon us when the 
amount of wealth in this nation will be transcendently 
greater than it ever has been; and to a very large ex- 
tent wealth is now learning combination. Laboring 
men and poor men are combining, and are gaining 
great power by it. More and more money is used in 
politics. More and more the golden wave rolls up to 
beat upon the foundations of our courts. Happily, 
now-a-days, they are far removed from the suspicions 
of some ten or fifteen years ago; I think, perhaps, I 
do not speak extravagantly when I say that of all 
civil officials no class of men stand more unimpeach- 
able than our judges; but, nevertheless, the influences 
are working that way; and what the end will be we 
cannot say. Our legislatures are grossly slandered if 
they are not almost universally bribable—sometimes 
for the sake of money, sometimes for the sake of 


1 office, sometimes for the sake of places for their chil- 


dren, sometimes_on account of others, and sometimes 


on their own account. Since to gaih money is the 
hE ambition of all people, since money is well- 


nigh the only mark of distinction among us, and since 
there is so much of it, it enters largely into the man- 
agement of politics; and those that are taken up by. 
their neighbors and sent to legislatures are apt to be 
influenced by pecuniary considerations. - 

The private clerk of the Governor during one admin- 

istration (I will sot mention the Governor’s name) told 
me that, to his personal knowledge, there were but 
three men in the legislature who were not bribable by 
money. I did not ask him how he knew. The state- 
ment may or may not be strictly correct; but, however 
much it may be overdrawn, and however much my 
fear or imagination may magnify it, I think that all 
men who are conversant with these matters will agree 
that the temptation to sacrifice integrity for the sake 
of illicit gains is very great indeed in public men. 
_ There are other dangers that belong to this category; 
but they come more nearly under the class of ordinary 
temptations, such as arrogance, perversion of power 
and favoritism ; and I will not dwell upon them at this 
time. 

Now, there is every reason why citizens, and espe- 
cially men who profess to be governed by the Christian 
code of morals, should endeavor to create a rigorous 
public sentiment by which the integrity of public ser- 
vants shall be maintained. In the first place, we are 
to bear in mind that public men have an influence for 
good or for evil, collectively and continuously, which 
is hardly less than irresistible. 

If you hang your thermometer in an ice-house, you 
may run your stove as hard as you please but the 
mercury will be carried down faster by the ice in the 
ice-house than you can carry it up by the fire in the 
stove. So, all the churches in the land may preach 
righteousness, but if the great temptations to which 
all men are open are suffered to act upon them, and 
they become corrupt, they will shed a very powerful 
demoralizing influence upon the whole community. 
The boys in the primary school, the chitiren in the 
academy, and the young men who are aspiring to 
place, will see these men that are honored and called 
successful giving leose to intemperance, and all man- 
ner of vices, and will be destroyed by them. You 
may make your churches red-hot, but if your thermom- 
eter is in an ice-house the mercury of morality will go 
down. One of the most dangerous things that can. 
happen in the community is to have our great men, | 
our legislators, our most eonspicuous statesmen, talk 
virtue to the people, and to have the people laugh at 
it. When a man talks heroism on the stump and lives 
damnation, what do you expect from it? — 

We are right in our enthusiasm for public schools, 
we are right in seeking to build up heroic young men 
in our academies and colleges, we are right in keeping 
our churches open, we are right in endeavoring to put 
down all forms of immorality ; ; but you have a great 
power in the world that is more than a match for all 
these things if you allow public men to go on in the 
way in which, in many cases, they are allowed to go 
on at present. 

Then we must bear in mind that those who are most 
subject to these influences are the aspiring young men. 


I have lived to see what, happily, a great many of you 


will not see. I have lived to see the spirit of slavery 
muzzle the churches, and strike dumb the public press 
of the North. I h«ve lived to see men who, in order to 
be successful, warned their business compeers, ‘‘ You 
must not meddle with that question.” I have lived in 
an age when I saw men who aspired to public service 
and to political honor everywhere afraid to touch the 
question of liberty. .I have lived to see the day when 
town committees ‘debated with themselves whether or 
not it was better to hear the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I have lived to see the time when the govern- 
ment, the policy and the commerce of the country were 
all breathing the malarious breath of slavery, and when 
the up-rising young men, with a few exceptions, were 
all perverted. 

Now, we must save the aspiring young men of our 
country. Nothing ever humbled me so much, and 
nothing ever so aroused my indignation to its lowest 
depth, as to see in our nation all the power of govern- 
ment arrayed against liberty, and teaching young men 
that lying, dishonor, venality and corruption were 
permissible, and that, on the whole, these things 
greased the way by which they were to arrive at 


slimy honors. If there is anything tbat I love it is my 


country ; and if there is anything that I desire and 
long for it is a noble pattern of manhood for our young 
men. Ido not care whether she has fewer or more 
ships than England; I do not care whether she has 
fewer or more bushels of grain than Russia: but I do 
care whether the men that are to-day flying hither 
from all the corrupt nations of the globe are degraded 
or lifted up. I yearn for the elevation and the glory of 
my country, not by the sword, not by the roar of can- 
nons, not by the shedding of blood, but by a purer 
life and a nobler manhood. 

When, therefore, I see the reflex influence that is 
being exerted upon our young men it touches me 
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very closely. I do not hate the men who are corrupt- 
ing our youth, but I abhor their example. 

The stand-point of this world is the mother stand- 
point. Robert Bonner is a very wise man in some 
things. I had a chance to know, for I was in his em- 
ploy fora good many years. He explained to me one 
day the principle on which he conducted ‘‘ The Led- 
ger.” Said he, ‘‘I say to my men, ‘Imagine an old 
mother just come back from a prayer-meeting. She 
sits down in the corner and begins to read. She has 
six or eight children of various ages around her. I 
want you to understand that anything which that 
mother, just come back from a prayer-meeting, with 
six or eight children around her, would disapprove, 
must not go into ‘The Ledger.’” That was a very 
homely illustration, but it struck a truth as profound 
as the bottom of human life. The mother stand-point 
is the stand-point of wisdom both in public and in 
private. What is best for my children? when you put 
it in a larger form— What is best for manhood? What 
is best for men?—that isthe question in all public 
operations. It is the question which everybody ought 
toask. What would be the effect upon Christian and 
refined households in a quiet village if this or that 
man were to come among them? What would be his 
influence upon the schools and upon the young? 
What you would be safe in disallowing among the 
youth in the community you would be safe in dis- 
allowing among the oldest men there. 

As one remedy for these abuses we must stop indis- 
criminate attacks and slanders upon public men. Do 
not you see that, if the moment a man aspires to office 
he is made an object of attack, the impression is pro- 
duced that everybody is corrupt; and the young 
aspirant says, ‘‘ Well, if everybody is corrupt, I am no 
worse than others;” and that which his conscience 
would disallow becomes permissible to him because 
he sees that it is the law and the public sentiment. 

I pass ower the gross wrongs that are done to indi- 
vidual men, to say that Iam not largely of a belief in 
the harmfulness of newspaper slanders. Nevertheless, 
the essential spirit of slander, of lying about men, is 
bad; bad not only for the man that indulges in it but 
for the whole community, since it fills tht moral 
atmosphere with malaria. I think we are altogether 
too indiscriminate and too unscriptural. ‘Judge 
not ’—that is to say, be not too eager to judge severely. 
Judge righteously. When you are called to be the 
judge of a man you have no business to condemn him 
unheard. It is not right for you to turn your con- 
science into a ‘‘Star Chamber” where the accused is 
arraigned and condemned without being permitted to 
hear the accusation or defend himself inany way. It 
is wrong for a man to have a judgment room in him- 
self where he murders the reputations of his fellow-men. 
You are bound to be more honorable to them when 
you are behind their backs, so that they cannot repiy, 
than you are when you are face to face with them and 
they can protect themselves. 

The general habit of depreciating magistrates and 
candidates for office lowers the whole tone of justice 
in the community, and makes it less and less possible 
for men to be other than corrupt. This is a lesson 
that the church should teach. She ought not to give 
up her right of just judgment and of condemnation in 
clear cases but she ought to teach a lesson of chari- 
tableness; and she must learn that lesson before she 
can teach it? She cannot teach it to politicians until 
she has taught it to theologians. This unjust judging, 
this wholesale depreciation, is wrong in the church as 
well as anywhere else. Men are bound fo live accord- 
ing to the word of God, which says, ‘‘Thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ;” but there is an almost universal love of evil, 
of iniquity and lying in human nature. Whatever 
other animals men may have come through in the 
course of their evolution, we certainly came through 
the vulture in some part of our career. 

We should take, in all our courses of education, 
stronger ground, and make more strenuous efforts 
than wehave ever done, in the direction of ethics. 
I am opposed to sectarian and doctrinal teaching in 
the schools, but I hold that that is no excuse for leav- 
ing ethical knowledge out of them. Obedience to 
God, the observation of divine laws in nature, good 
neighborhood, kindness, helpfulness, temperance, in- 
dustry, frugality, fidelity, purity—tthese staunch qual- 
ities which fill up human life—ought to be put into 
catechisms and taught in every primary school and 
district school in the nation. You may turn out your 
Westminster catechisms, and the church may teach 
them, and the family may teach them; but the com- 
mon schools ought to have a catechism of great house- 
hold virtues, and our children ought to. grow up with 
knowledge, with a trained conscience and with dis- 
crimination. If we are to bea free and self-govern- 
ingpeople we have got to lay the foundations there- 


for. 
_ We must also bring religion to bear upon the same 


' point in our churches and public services. Iam a be 


liever in revivals of religion; I am a believer in religious 
excitements; I am a believer in conversions; but the 
more revivals, the more religious excitements, the 
more conversions there are, the more need there is 
of practical education. It is bad for a man to cut his 
grain and then not bind it up in sheaves and put it un- 
der shelter—so much have I found out in farming; 
and itis a bad thing to cut a great deal of grain in a 
community, in the shape of conversions, and then leave 
it out exposed to the weather. Ten men, brought into 
church life and educated, have more power than a 
hundred men converted and left out of doors without 
training or knowledge. 

While, then, I believe in teaching men in spiritual 
things; while I believe in religious enthusiasm ; while 
no man can surpass me in a belief in these things; 
after all, if religion is without the fundamental moral 
element, if the church does not teach, root and ground 
men in civic virtues, their spirituality will not be of 
much avail. In a nation where all the power is in the 
hands of the peuple we are to look to them for the salt 
that is to save us; and it behooves us to see that they are 
educated in morality as well asin spirituality. There- 
fore we are to bring more ethical instruction to bear 
upon them. 

We are commanded by Scripture to pray for the 
king and to honor him; to pray for those in authority 
and to honor them ; aad let us pray for our public men 
and honor them as far as in uslies. Let us sympathize 
with them in their temptations and dangers, and let us 
pray for them in every Christian household. The 
President should be prayedfor. Every member of the 
Cabinet should be prayed for. Every officer of the 
army should be prayed for. We should remember all 
those that are exalted to places of trust in our State 
governments. Every day we should commend them 
to God, and bring around them a salutary moral in- 
fluence. | 

Now, when there is no election ahead, is the time to 
teach men. Now, for three years to come, will be the 
time for sowing seed. Nowis the time to carry the 
spirit of religion into politics. Now is the time to 
exalt the dignity of serving one’s country. Now is the 
time to make honor and patriotism possible in the es- 
timation of theyoung. Nowis the time to incite them 
to heroic deeds, and to prepare them for them. 

God beholds our commonwealths. We must wander 
back across the ages to find the language of the old 
Hebrews; the people who gave us our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and whom we kick out of our 
hotels; the people who are sneered at all overe the 
world. Throughout their records in the Old Testament 
you will find that men were taught to honor the king, 
the magistrate, and Jerusalem ; the beautiful city, the 


city of love, for which they were proud to die, which 


gave them the type of heaven itself, and that exalted 
them with every instinct of manhood. Oh that the 
day might come when we should feel about Albany 
and Washington as they felt about Jerusalem! Oh 
that the day might come when the people of this na- 


tion should love their government and their magis- 


trates! May God give usa better constituency and 
better officers, from the highest to the lowest; and 
may God have them in his holy care and keeping, and 
unite us in them and in the good purpose of serving 
God by faithfully serving our day and generation. 


Religions Dews. 


The Methodist EHcumenical Conference has spent the week 
in discussions, probably profitable, and certainly interesting 
to those in attendance; significant only as the drift of the 
discussion indicates a public sentiment within the Methodist 
communion. Bishop Simpson thinks there has been a falling 
off of Sabbath observance. Mr. Todd, of Philadelphia, re- 
gards skeptical science asthe great enemy of the church; 
strong feeling was expressed in many quarters against send- 
ing children to Roman Catholic schools; theaters and danc- 


ing received rigorous reprobation and found no defenders, 


but it would be a-mistake to conclude that Methodists never 
dance and never go to thé theater; Mr. Peck advocated 
religious entertainments as a counter-attraction to the ball 
and the drama ; Christian schools maintained by the church 
and under its influence were strongly advocated, though 
apparently not in contradistinction to free public schools. 
The question of the religious press elicited perhaps the 
sharpest discussion. Mr. Marshall, of Vicksburg, wanted a 
well-endowed church newspaper established; Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire thought that the present religious newspapers were 
too narrow, but whether he thought this was a reason for 
establishing a new one or putting new life into the old ones 
does not appear from the reports before us. Finally, in des- 
pite of seme question whether it was in good taste to pass 
on English soil anything like a criticism on English govern- 
ment, a resolution was passed condemning the opium trafiic, 
with an addendum calling on the: government to deliver the 
country from the guilt of supporting it. The Rev. Samuel 
Thompson, M.A., gives the following sketches of prominent 
persons, in a letter on British and _— ae to the 
Conference. 

The Presidents of the various Cieteienice are amongst the 
delegates, and nearly all were re-elections, and these took 


place with special reference to the Ecumenical Conference. 
The Rev. Dr. Osborn owes his re-election altogether to that 
fact. Otherwise his elevation to the Chair of the Assembly 
would have been impossible. He is a conservative of the old 
school, and represents an autocratic régime that controlled 
the Conference thirty years, but which is extinct, known 
as the Bunting dynasty. The majority of the members-of ~ 
the Conference are liberal and progressive in their political - 
and politico-ecclesiastical views, but, strange to say, a num- 
ber of these, and a considerable number too, would oppose 
disestablishment. Politically, the Conference, as a body, is 
unknown, and hence men of all political views united to elect 
Dr. Osborn. 

The Revs. Dr. Stacey and R. Chew are also re-elections. 
Dr. Stacey is a man of finished culture and one of the most 
accurate and profound theological scholars of universal 
Methodism. He is. President of the oldest of the minor 
Methodist bodies, the New Connection. Mr. Chew is the 
biographer of James Everett, one of the most brilliant and 
gifted writers of Wesleyanism. He is the President of the 
United Methodist Free Churches. 

—The Wesleyan ministerial delegates include all the ex- 
Presidents, the Secretary of the Conference, four theological 
professors, two official editors, the two Methodist represen- 
tatives on the Bible Revision Committees—Dr. Moulton and 
Mr. Geden—several classical professors and other men of 
mark ard influence. The youngest is Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A., of Oxford; and the oldest, John Farrar, who was a 
preacher thirty years before Mr. Hughes was born. Mr. 
Hughes will represent Methodism creditably in the City of 
Colleges, where Methodism was born and cradled. 

The lay delegates include the Lord Mayor of London and 
his brother, Alexander McArthur, M.P. for Leicester; two 
sons of the ‘‘ successful merchant”; a grandson of Jabez 
Bunting, a Q. C.; many magistrates, several Mayors, etc. 
The ten Irish delegates are men of position, ecclesiastical and 
social, in the Emerald Isle. Irish Methodism has contributed 
to other branches of the Church of Wesley some of their 
best known and most eminent men. Few of its own minis- 
ters have reached commanding altitudes of reputation or 
fame, so as to be necessarily called up when Irish Methodism 
would be named in other lands. Henry Moore, Wesley’s 
companion and biographer, who was twice President of the 
British Conference, was an Irishman; so was Adam Clarke, 
the well-known commentator, who oceupied the chair of the 
Conference thrice; and so is William Arthur, who would 
have been President, for the second time, this year but for the 
prior and stronger claims of Dr. Osborn. But these minis- 
ters all reside in England. 

The following curious incident, taken from a correspond- 
ent’s letter, illustrates the beneficent change in the spirit and 
principle of Methodism within the last thirty years: 

*“*A coincidence connected witha member of the delegation of 
the Free Churches will have interest to many who are not Methodists. 
The Wesleyan Conference of 1849 expelled James Everett, Samuel 
Dunn and Wm. Griffiths. Mr. Everett died afew years ago, and his 
life has been written by the President of the present year, the Rev. 
R. Chew. Mr. Dunn went to the United States and becamea mem- 
ber of one of the New York Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He returned and now resides in England, but retains his 
membership in the Conference. He was a great favorite of the late 
Dr. Adam Clarke. Mr. Griffiths is one of the delegates to the Pan 
Assembly. Dr. George Osborn advocated and voted for the expul- 
sion of Wm. Griffiths from the Wesleyan Conference in 1849, and 
took an active part in sustaining the policy of the Conference in the 
troublous years which followed; and in 1881 the same Dr. Osborn 
will welcome, in the name of Wesleyan Methodism, the same Wm.. 
Griffiths to an assembly of Methodists in City Road Chapel.” 


The full text of the late Dean Stanley’s will has been pub- 
lished. The gross value of the estate is sworn at £84,291 6s. 
2d., the net value being £83,948 2s.1d. Mr. Edward Hugh 
Leycester Penrhyn, of East Sheen, Surrey, and Frances 
Jemima Drummond, wife of Mr. John Drummond, of Meg- 
ginch Castle, are appointed executor and executrix and trus- 
tees. The late Dean’s papers, manuscripts and documents 
are bequeathed to the Rev. Hugh Pearson, Mr. Theodore 
Walrond and Mr. George Grove, for disposal, after consulta- 
tion, if they think fit, with Professor Jowett, the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan and the Rev. G. G. Bradley (the new Dean of West- 
minster). Among Dean Stanley’s bequests isa sum tobe | 
used for remunerating the guides of Westminster Abbey, and 
so abolishing fees; but that sum is to go to Westminster 
Hospital in case the Abbey shall cease to belong to the Na- 
tional Church as now established by law in England. With 
respect to the appointment of Dr. Bradley as Dean Stanley’s 
successor, it is mentioned that among the late Dean’s papers 
there was found, after his death, in the shape of a letter ad- 
dressed to a friend, an expression of his own strong personal 
wish that, in case of his death, Dr. Bradley might be,his suc- 
cessor. This statement was shown to Mr. Gladstone, who 
communicated the substance of it to the Queen; and Her 
Majesty was of opinion that she could show her regard for her 
departed friend in no better way than by allowing his wish to - 
be carried out. Mementoes of the late Dean have been for- 
warded to various membersof the Royal cemnily, the Queen 
receiving case of: birds. 


Church, New Rochelle. On Thursday, September 
15th, the ceremony of consecration as a house of worship — 
took place at Trinity Church, New Rochelle, N. Y.; a cere- 
mony which, in the Episcopal Church, is performed only 
when the church debt is lifted. There were present a large 
number of strangers and eminent clergymen from other 
cities and States, and the church was consecrated by Bishop 
Potter. Trinity Church is one of the oldest church organiza- 
tions in the country. It was organized in1692,by the Hugue- 
nots who fled from France in 1685, and it was called the 
Reformed French Church. The first pastor was the Rev. 
Daniel Bondet, a French refugee, who had been ordained by 


the Bishop of London. In 1709 it conformed to the ‘Cure We | 
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highway, near where the present structure stands. When 
the church became an English Church Queen Anne sent a 
_ Jarge silver chalice as a personal gift, also a bell, both of. 
which were used on this occasion. The first charter was 
_ granted in 1762 to the Rev. Michael Howdin by George III. 

Under this charter the present church exercises its power. 
The old church was used for public worship until September 
18, 1863, at which time the present building was completed, 
at a cost of $45,000, leaving a debt of $28,000, which has 
all been paid. 


Clerical Retreats in the Episcopal Church are no longer 
confined to the ritualistic section of its clergy. The feeling 
of their necessity and value to earnest men who are in close 
contact with the world and yet its spiritual teachers seems to 
be growing. A gathering of this sort was held by the Rev. 
Edward L. Drown, something like a year ago at Newburyport 
for the Massachusetts clergy, and another will be held this 
week in Haverhill, Mars., py the same cleryman, assisted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Alfred Evan Johnson and Charles A. Rand, 
at which upwards of thirty clergymen will be present. This 
retiring for quietness and rest on the ‘‘ember days” of the 
Christian year has much to commend it, and is one among 
many evidences that the good things of ritualism are not 
necessarily confined to ornate services. The retreat at Hav- 
erhill will continue for three days. The personal outfit: will 
be the Bible, the Prayer-Book, Dr. Dix’s ‘‘ Book of Hours,” 
and some book of religious edification, especially of biogra- 
phy. The daily order will be as follows: 6:15 a.M., rise; 
7%, celebration; 8, breakfast: 9, walk; 10, morning prayer ; 
10:30, meditation followed by retirement, self-examination 
and praver; 12:45 p.m., sext.; 1, dinner, reading ; 2, rest; 
8:15, nones ; 3:30, meditation, retirement; 5, rest or reading ; 
6, tea; 6:30, walk or recreation; 7:30, evening prayer; 8, 
meditation, retirement; 9:15, compliut ; 10:30,lights out ; the 
rule of silence except from 8 to 10 a.m., and from 6 to 7:30 
P.M. 


The good works of temperance and benevolence are receiving 
strong practical illustration in Montreal, Canada. A society 
of ladies maintain during the winter a weekly temperance 
tea-meeting, to which men, women and children are invited. 
the latter often outnumbering the adults, and showing by 
their inroads on the food provided their great necessity and 
appreciation. After the repast there is singing, prayer, 
Scripture and othef readings, and addresses, and appeals 
are made, often answered, to come forward and sign the 
pledge. Another charitable undertaking is the Sailors’ In- 
stitute, maintained by generous citizens and contributions 
from the ships and steamers that frequent the port. It is 
well managed and equipped, occupying rooms that are used 
as a chapel, an assembly room, and a room for reading and 
writing, each provided with its necessary furniture: 

‘‘ Meetings are held, and occasionally, as at a recent one presided 
over by a captain of one of the ‘Allan Liners,’ the men 
will rise and speak earnestly of their own experiences. They 
join heartily in the singing, and pay respectful attention to the vari- 
ous exhortations, addresses and words of counsel, and often sign 
the temperance pledge. Sunday services in the absence of a clergy- 
man are directed by the manager of the Institute, a benevolent and 

_ fatherly gentleman. Prayer-meetings are held each evening in the 
. week with the exception of Friday and Saturday, Friday being 
recreation night when there are games and concerts, and Saturday 
evening being devoted to the temperance tea-meeting (referred to 
above.) A room with texts in their own tongue is specially reserved 
for Scandinavian crews, whose vessels arrive in Montreal regularly 
and frequently. The work of these two associations is a noble one, 
and receives high encouragement in the Christian sympathy awarded 
it, and the appreciation shown by those for whom its efforts are 
exerted.” 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Dr. John Hall, of New York, preached in Regent Square Church, 
London, on Sunday morning, Sept. 4th. 

—It is stated that nine of twenty-five of the returning Chinese 
students have changed their religious faith since they came to this 
coun 

gt large company assembled in Madison Avenue Church 
Friday evening Sept. 16th, to bid farewell to five missionaries who 
sailed for Asia the following morning. 

- The discontinuance of Sunday trains on the New York, Penn- 
‘sylvania and Ohio Railroad shows its good effect in the increased 
attendance of the employees at divine service. 

—At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, September 12th, both Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists decided to ask their churches for con- 
tributions for the Michigan sufferers on the following Sunday. 

—The Protestant Episcopal churches in and around Philadelphia 
have within the past conventional year canceled indebtedness to the 
amount of $78,536.52, the’mortgagejof $30,000 on St. Peter’s, German- 
town, being removed by a generous layman. 

—The Baptist Tpeological Seminary at Morgan Park has opened 
with ninety students, thirty-five of them entering this year. This 
Seminary has a Scandinavian Course, and also receives students who 
have had neither a college course nor its equivalent. 

- —The interior of the spire of Old St. Paul’s is pronounced as good 


as new. The repairs now being made contemplate no architectural | 


changes. The church was largely copied from an edifice in London, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren was architect. 
By way of contradicting the preposterous statement that Bishop 
Potte: has only consecrated a single church in the twenty-six years 
of his episcopate, the *““Guardian” says that prior to the Diocesan 
Convention of 1880 he had consecrated one hundred and twenty-six. 
—The Rev. Dr. William H. Moore, who has been rector of St. 
George’s Church, Hempstead, L, I., thirty-two years, has written a 
history of that church, which is one of the oldest on Long Island. In 
this church took place the first ordination ever nein i's State of 
New York. 
—The old Swedes Church antedates every Poli 
delphia. The first church was built in 1649. In 1699 it was taken 
charge of by a minister sent over by Gustavus Adolphus. The re- 


mains of Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, lie in the burial- 


| d adjo 

otc tg the Rev. Samuel Colcord will continue his 
preaching services at Chickering Hall this year. He has declined 
. calls from two churches, preferring to remain in the work in which he 
has been engaged at Chickering Hall for nearly six years. In addi-- 
tion to his afternoon service in the Hall, he has for the past six 


suppiied the pulpit of the Puritan Church, Brookiyn, st 


morning and evening services, with great acceptance and to the great 


gain of the church. 

—The Executive Coramittee of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at its monthly meeting last week commissioned the Rev. H. M. 
Ladd and Dr. E. E. Snow, of Walton, N. Y., to go out and explore 
the Upper Nile basin with reference to locating the Arthington Mis- 
siou. In a couple of weeks Mr. J. J. St. John, a business man, and. 
the Rey. J. M. Hall (colored) are to sail to re-enforce the Mendi 
mission on the west coast. Mr. Hall had his literary studies at Mary- 
ville College in Tennessee, and his theological at Howard University. 
Supt. Ladd and Dr. Snow sailed on Thursday last. 

—On Saturday, September 17th, five -missionaries sailed for Asia. 
They were the Rev. Messrs. Waterbury and Burdett and their wives, 
and Miss Brandt. They all depart under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Association; Miss Brandt to Nowgong, 
Assam, and the others to Madras, in British India. Miss Brandt is 
from Nebraska, Mr. Burdett from Massachusetts, and Mr. Waterbury, 
a graduate of Rochester Theological Seminary, and his wife are both 
from New York. The Missionary Union has thirty stations in Asia, 
1,005 churches in Asia and Europe together, has sent out 492 mission- 
aries, exclusive of wives, and counts 172,000 converts, of whom 86,000 
have been baptized within the past three years. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The 47th term of the Hartford (Ct.) Theological Seminary has 
opened with an average class. 

—Dr. Theodore Edson, who had been pastor of St. Ann’s Episco- 
pal Church at Lowell for fifty-seven years, celebrated his eighty- 
eighth birthday last week. 

—The largest plate collection ever taken in the Congregational 


Church of Yale College, and surpassing that of any of the New 


Haven churches, was $777 collected recently for Foreign Missions. 

— There are now three hundred and fifty persons in the Enfield 
Shaker settlement, two-thirds of them women. They own $1,500,000 
worth of property—about $4,300 each, which has to be forfeited if one 
backs out. 

—Of 297 Congregational churches in Connecticut, only 127 have 
installed pastors ; the total membership is 55,502, of whom 6,451 are 
absentees, and the additions last year exceed the removals by five. 
The average contribution per member was $4.67. 

—Between 3,000 and 4,000 people witnessed the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of St. Mary’s Catholic Church at Westfield on Sunday, 
Sept. 11th, the service being conducted by Bishop O’Reilly, who 
preached on *“* The Authority of the Church to Teach Mankind,” 

—A mural tablet in memory of the late Nathan Smith has been 
erected in St. Paul’s Church, New Haven. Mr. Smith was the son of 
the Hon. Nathan Smith, a United States Senator for Connecticut, 
and father of the Rev. Cornelius B. Smith and of the Rev. Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, the one rector of St. James’s Church, the other assis- 
tant minister of St. Thomas’s Church, both of this city. 

—The Rev. Calvin Lincoln, who has: been fifty-five years in the 
ministry, and pastor of the Hingham Unitarian Society since 1855, 
died this week, aged nearly eighty-two. He was many years gen- 
eral secretary of the American Unitarian Association. He was a 
graduate of Harvard in 1820, and a classmate of Rev. Mr. Furniss, of 
Philadelphia, and of the Rev. E. B. Hall, of Providence. 

—The Rev. J. W. Coolidge, of Baldwinsville, Mass., visited the 
various Ministers’ Meetings in Chicago, September 12th, in order to 
interest those present in the plan of establishing at Baldwinsville 
what is called the ** Betsy Moody Cottage Hospital.” The plan is to 
receive sick and needy children, for the most part those that are in- 
curable. The hospital is to be opened this Fall, and an effort is now 
being made to secure a hundred thousand dollars for its endowment. 
It is thought that Chicago givers may be interested in this enterprise 


THE WEST. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Sullivan, formerly of Trinity Church, 
Chicago, now of St. George’s Church, Montreal, has declined a call 
to the rectorship of St. Mary’s Church, New York. 

_—The friends of the Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cal., 
have raised $40,000 of $50,000 which are required to secure a condi- 
tional gift of $50,000 more from Mr. Moses Hopkins to the institution. 

—A committee of the Chicago Common Council recommend that 
the number of saloons receiving license be limited to one thousand, 
and that the annual license fee be increased from fifty-two to aes 
hundred dollars. 

—The twenty-seventh annual gathering of the Dubuque Baptist 
Association met in the Baptist Church at Dubuque, September 9th, 
for a three days’ session. The opening sermon was by the Rev. T. 
N. Crandall, of Nagnakita.« 

—The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest is now 
running with two Professors and a tutor. Other Professors-elect 
have not yet signified their acceptance or rejection of the chairs to 
which they have been chosen. 

—Archbishop John M. Henni, of Milwaukee, was buried in that 
city, September 10th, with very imposing ceremonies. He wasa 
good man and greatly respected. It is thought that fully ten thousand 
people were in and about the cathedral during the funeral services. 

—The Congregational Church at Oak*Park, Ills., the Rev. E. D. 
Eaton, pastor, has, during the summer, put a new organ into its 
house of worship, beautified its  fudience-room, increased its seating 
capacity and provided for the payment of an eleven thousand dollar 
debt. 

—According to minutes recently published, the gain of the Ohio 
Congregational churches during the year 1880, in membership, was 
five hundred. The benevolent contributions were $63,548, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $27,161. There has also been a gain 
of twenty-three ministers and five churches. 

—Ata meeting of the Chicago Presbytery, on September 12th, 
leave was given to the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago to ex- 
tend and prosecute a call to the Rev. John H. Barrows, of East Bos— 
ton, Mass. A committee was also appointed to draw up a plan for 
systematic codperation and yisitation among the Presbyterian 
churches of Chicago, with a view to inciting a deeper religious inter- 
est among the members of these churches. The Presbytery also 
chose a committee to install the Rev. J. B. Worrall pastor of the 
church at Kankakee, 

—From the Indian Territory a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-school writes: ‘‘ I am laboring among a mixed population of 
Indians, Negroes, and whites; aud these last often are the most 
needy. I organized a school lately in’ a settlement made up of whites 
and Choctaws, which has English and Indian lessons; and I held a 
meeting among Negroes who, formerly, were the slaves of Muscogee 
masters. They advance more readily than the Indians bécause they 
know English. For this reason these are likely to become the 
dominant race in parts of the Indian Territory.” 

—A correspondent in the West writes of the late Stephen Paxson, 
the well-known Western Sunday-school missionary, who_ organized 
1,400 Sunday-schools, with 11,000 teachers and 70,000 scholars: 
‘6 Several years ago ‘ Father’ Stephen Paxson organized a Sunday- 
school in Rockport, and afterward another in Malvern—both in Hot 
Springs County, Arkansas—both aided by the infant class in the 
Sunday-school of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church (Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler’s) in Brooklyn. Three other schools have grown out of 
that in Malvern—Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian. Hot Springs 


County is now well organized as to Sunday-schools, At a recent 


Sunday-school Convention held at Malvern delegates were present 
from twenty schools, representing 1,600 children. It was the first 
Sunday-school Convention ever held in the county. The Rev. Drs. 
C. L. Goodell, T. R. Welsh and others were present from abroad (St. 
Pear Rock, etc.), and great good wasdone. It was ‘ voted 
that hereafter colored Sunday-schools be admitted to take part in this 
Convention.’ The world moves.” 
—The investigating or prosecuting committee appoirted by the 
Rock River Conference, at its last session, to see if a case of heresy 
could be made out against Dr. Thomas has succeeded in proving 


him guilty of differing from the standards of the Methodist Church | 


on the doctrines of inspiration, the atonement and future punish- 
ment. The jury before whi hthe case was argued consisted of nine 
men, and their vote on the first point was six against and three for 
the Doctor. On the second point the vote stood five to four; on the 
third, eight toone. Dr. Thomas and his friends are somewhat sur- 
prised at the result, for if the Articles of Religion, as was expected, 
had been made the only standard of appeal charges of heresy could 
not have been sustained. Under the ruling of Elder Willing, who 
presided at the trial, and who sought to be eminently fair, the doc- 
trines of the Hymn Book and of the Catechism were allowed equal 
authority with the Articles of Religion. In accordance with the 
findings of the jury, Dr. Thomas is suspended from the ministry 
until a trial can be had before the Conference. If convicted by this 
body, which meets at Sycamore, October 8d, an appeal can be taken 
to the Judicial Council, and thence, on a writ of error, carried to the 
General Conference of 1884. The trial, which closed Saturday, Sep- 
tember 10th, was only preliminary, and therefore excited little public 
interest. Till the decision of the Conference is given Dr. Thomas 
will not preach at all, though services in the People’s Church will be 
held every Sunday as usual. 


—From Virginia a missionary of the American ntiienill 
Union reports to a Sunday-school in New Jersey the distribution 
of their donation of $20 among eleven Sunday-schools. Three of 
these were for colored people, among whom, he is persuaded, a great 
work can be done, as they are eager to learn and obtain a Christian 
literature. 

—The tablet to be erected in St, James’s Church, Wilmington, to 
the memory of Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina, has the follow- 
ing inscription: “To the revered and beloved memory of the 
Right Reverend Thomas Atkinson, D.D., LL. D., Third Bishop of 
North Carolina. Born at Mansfield, Dinwiddie Co., Va., Aug. 6, 
A.D., 1807. Consecrated Bishop of North Carolina, Oct. 17th, A.D., 
1853. Fell asleep in Jesus at Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 4,1881. His 
body rests beneath this chancel in sure hope of a blessed resur- 
rection.” 

FOREIGN. 


—Only twenty-eight of the 689 foreign missionaries in India are 
physicians. 

—The Syrian Protestant College in Beyrout, Syria, has graduated 
118 students and given 204 a partial course. 

—The English Wesleyan Conference has authorized the use of the 
revised New Testament in the church catechisms. 

—The Rev. Dr. Sullivan, of Montreal, Canada, has received and 
declined a call to Calvary Church, New York city. 

—The Ohio Wesleyan University is represented by two mission- 
aries in Japan, six in China, three in India, one in Italy, two in South 
America, and one in Mexico. 

—Mr. R. Graham, of Manchester, England, has accepted the in- 
vitation to become special agent of the Church Temperance Society, 
and is expected to arrive in this country on the 22d. 

—Dean Howson, writing with reference to the use of the revised 
version of the New Testament in churches, expresses his belief that 
if 4 clergyman were to be brought before the courts for publicly 
reading the lessons from the revised version, he could be condemned. 

—The Victoria Cross has been conferred on the Rev. J. W. Adams, 
of the Bengal Ecclesiastical Establishment, and late chaplain to the 
Cabul field force, on account of his conspicuous bravery in Afghan- 
istan. This is the first time that the V. C. has been conferred on a 
clergyman. 

—Some English travelers have built an orphanage at ancient 
Nazareth. It has been open four years, and there are in all thirty- 
six girls, of ages varying from four to fifteen. They are all taught, 
whatever may have been their parentage, to love the one true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

_—The Rev. C. E. Batler, writing from the City of Mexico, says 
that unless the Mexican branch of the Episcopal Church receives 
additional help either its mision or educational work must be 
abandoned. For three years past Bishop Riley has been advancing 
$20,000 a year, chiefly from his own pocket, and he can do it no 
longer. 

—The growth of Protestantism in Japan is shown by the reports 
of a church conference held in Kioto, Japan, in May, at which there 
were delegates from sixteen Congregational churches, eighteen 
ministers on the platform, and an audience of 6,000. At another 
conference at Osaka, in June, there were 10,000 present. Japan has 
its own Home Missionary Society. 

—Ten thousand dollars has been offered by Mr. Robert Arthington, 
of Leeds, England, to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, if the So- 
ciety will raise $40,000 more, for founding a ‘*‘Punshon Memorial 
Mission ” to Central Africa. The Society, by means of the Mission, 
is to open and maintain communication from the east coast to Vic- 
toria Nyanza; itis to give in their own language certain named 
portions of the New Testament to the native tribes, and [the mission 
is to be maintained by the Wesleyan young men. 

—The Dean of Carlisle, in a letter to the *“* Record,” explaining the 
reasons for his resignation, says that being in his eighty-fifth year, 
and having been prevented by illness from performing his public duties 
for thirteen consecutive weeks, he could no longer continue to hold 
an office the duties of which he is unable conscientiously to dis- 
charge. By the resignation of Dr. Close the Deanery of Carlisle falls 
to the patronage of the Premier. It is valued at £1,300 a year, but 
about one-third is generally allowed for retiring pension. 

—The “* English Church Review ” says: ‘* People will be surprised 
to learn that the late Dean Stanley was worth at his death as much 
as £90,000. This handsome fortune, we need hardly say, was not 
derived from the Dean’s official emoluments, which were only £2,000 
a year, still less from his extra official literary labors. It was in the 
family. The late Dean was a member of the tolerably wealthy family 


of Stanley of Alderley, which has a representative in the House of. 


Peers, and his{wife, Lady Augusta, was also of high aristocratic 
connection, which, we suppose, partly accounts for his high position 
at court.” 

—The new stained glass window erected in Hughenden Church to 
the memory of the late Earl of Beaconsfield by his executors was 


dedicated on Sunday. The window is placed over the altar, the sub- - 


ject being the “Te Deum.” The inscription is as follows: “In 
affectionate remembrance of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., this window was erected by his devoted 
friends Lord Rowton, Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, Bart., and Si, 
Philip Rose, Bart., 1881.” The dedicatory services took place both 
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Science and Art. 


Pusiio Monuments ABRoAD.—A competition has just 
been opened in Russia for 2 monument to be erected in 


the Kremlin to the memory of the late Emperor Alex-: 


ander II. The form and character of the monument 
are left entirely to the artist’s choice, but the materials 
to be employed are settled to be granite, porphyry, 
The competition ig open to for- 
eiguers, and the prizes for the four best designs amount 
respectively to 6,000, 4,000, 3,000 and 2,000 roubles. 
The prizes, however, do not.confer any right as to the 
execution of the work, the power of choosing an archi- 
tect being reserved by the committee. August 30, 
1882, is given as the last date for sending in designs 
for competition.——The monument in honor of Jeanne 
d’Arc, which is to be erected at Domrémy, will be the 
work of M. A. Allard, who has been distinguished in 
the late Salon; and it is to comprise four statues. In 
front, Jeanne d’Arc herself, a marble figure; at the 
sides are bronze figures of SS. Margaret, Catherine and 
Michael. This memorial will be erected in the parish 
church at Domrémy, in a chapel constructed on the 
site of the oratory to which tradition has attached the 
name of the heroine.——-M. Jacquemart is to execute 
for the town of Boulogne-sur-Mer a statue of Mariette 
Bey, who was born in that place. The cost is to be 
$0,000 francs. In the same town will be ‘‘inaugu- 
rated,” on the 10th inst., a statue of Frédéric Sauvage, 
the engineer. M. Barrias’s monument commemorating 
the defense of St. Quentin will be opened to public 
view on the 8th proximo. The statue of Quentin 
Matsys, by M. Braekeler, was unveiled at Antwerp on 
the 14th of August last. 


Toe Exeorrio Licnt of the 
latest applications of the electric light promises to be 
of great value in coal mining and to eliminate almost 
entirely the risk of explosion from fire-damp. The 
Earnock Colliery, near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, Eng- 
land, has been fitted with incandescent electric lamps, 
specially fitted with outside air-tight lanterns of stout 
glass. The electricity is generated by a dynamo- 
electric machine at the surface, and conveyed by the 
cables down the shaft 708 feet to the workings, where 
twenty-one of the lamps brilliantly iliuminate the 
mine. Experiments were recently made to test wheth- 
er, in the event of a lamp been broken, the surround- 
ing atmosphere would not be kindled by the strip of 
red-hot carbon before it had time to cool. 
prehensions, it seemed, were realized, and the explo- 
sion followed ; but as there is very little liability of 
the lamp being fractured, and as the liability may be 
further reduced by constructing it more strongly, there 
can be very little practical danger from this source. 
In 1880 the number of persons killed by explosions of 
fire-damp in Great Britain was 499; by the adoption of 
the electric light all over the island it is quite probable 
that these figures would be reduced at least nine-tenths. 


PETROLEUM SPRINGS IN GERMANY.—If reports from 


' Germany prove true, the Standard Oil Company may 


meet competition from an unexpected quarter. Ru- 
mors have been circulating for years that petroleum 
springs existed in the north of Germany and experi- 
mental borings have now proved their existence. Itis 
stated that the oil is now being pumped up in large 
quantities near Peine, in Hanover; a new colony, ap- 
propriately called Oelheim, is springing up, new com- 
panies ate forming, and the exchanges of the Father- 


Jand are afflicted by a sort of ‘‘ petroleum fever.” The 


locality of discovery is the district known as the Liine- 
burger Haide, a sterile moorland. The news has nat- 


* urally caused the greatest sensation all over Germany. 
_ It is already hoped that in the future the latter will 
.- be able not only to provide for her own wants from 


the Hanover springs, but also to export a good deal of 
' petreleum. Germany has always been 


a large im- 


of American petroleum. 


AN Joxn. —The old story of the artist who 
represented the Israelites crossing the Red Sea by a 


‘vast “expanse of water, and replied to the question, 


|. “Where are the Hebrews?” ‘They are all gone over,” 


he 


par les Frangais.” 


and: to the: inquiry, ‘*‘Where are the Egyptians?” 
““They are all gone under;” has been, it appears, lately 
revived in Paris. M. de ‘Neuville, it is stated, lately 
painted, on an immense canvas of four métres by two 


. metres, a landscape: representing a vast sandy desert, 


in the center of which appears a single ostrich’s egg. 

Thé title of this picture was given as ‘Prise de Bou- 
On being asked where was 
Bou-Amena, the artist replied, ‘‘ Il est parti.” -To the 


‘further demand where were the French soldiers, he 
ne sont pas encore arrivés.” 


‘Tae JREMOVAL oF. since the ex- 
ie «oplosion of the mine under Hallet’s Point reef, which 
**todk-place September 24th, 1876, under the direction | 


These ap- |. 


been going on beneath Flood Rock in the same vicin- 
ity. Already more than 39,600 cubic feet of rock have 
been removed from the reef, and galleries have been 
completed with a total length of 13,528 lineal feet. At 
the present rate of progress the mine will be completed 
by about the close of 1888. When this is done the im- 
provement of Hell Gate will be substantially com- 
pleted, and the danger incident to the passage into 
Long Island Sound from the East River removed. 


THE Discoverigs IN Eeypt.—It is believed that the 
existence of the pit from which the royal Egyptian 
mummies have recently been excavated has long been 
known to the Arabs, who concealed the knowledge of 
the site from the Egyptian authorities. The papyri 
found with the mummies appear to be of ritualistic 
and not of historical interest. All the names of the re- 
covered monarchs have been already published in the 


| * Kénigsbuch ” of Lepsius, and the chief interest of 


the discovery consists in the light it throws on the suc- 
cession of the twenty-first dynasty, which is rather 
confirmed than altered. 


THE SEPULOHER IN THE GARDEN. me tomb of the 
Herodian period has lately been discovered in the 
rocky knoll west of Jeremiah’s Grotto outside of Jeru- 
salem. It is suggested by Lieutenant Conder that this 
may possibly be the° sepulcher in the garden of the 
Gospel narrative; an opinion which the Lieutenant’s 
carefulness and general accuracy entitle to respect. 
The indications are that the same knoll was the site of 
the medieval church of St. Stephen, which in the time 
of the crusades was believed to occupy the spot where 
the first martyr had been stoned. 


A Tatxine Canary.—It is stated that a canary bird, 
belonging to a shepherd named Mungeam, living at 
Scraps Gate, near Sheerness, England, is.able to utter 
words and sentences so as to be readily understood. 
Sometimes the bird interpolates phrases in the middle 
of a song, but it is heard to better advantage when it 
speaks, as it often does, without singing. So far as 
can be ascertained, there is no record of a similar 
ornithological accomplishment. 


Books and Authors : 


MISS THAOKERAY’S STORIES.' 
By Mary C. C. BrapForD. 


However great may be the attractive force dwelling 
in the name under which Miss Thackeray has achieved 
her greatest literary successes, it is yet undeniably 
true that to the mental personality behind it is due the 
fact that her shrine in the world’s temple of regard has 
many and sincere votaries. It is too often found that 
the greatness of a father’s fame proves, to those of his 
blood who wish to enter on the life work which he has 
emblazoned with the splendor of his genius, an over- 
shadowing and belittling growth instead of a benefi- 
cent and restful shelter. Happily, it has not been so 
in this case. 

Miss Thackeray’s work is cafved out of other mate- 
rial than that from which her father wrought his mas- 
ter-pieces ; the tools of her art are differently fashioned, 
and the hands which guide them have a woman’s fine- 
ness and grace of touch. This gifted writer posesses 
in some measure her father’s wonderful quickness in 
seeing the frailties and noting the weak points of hu- 
man nature, but her method of treating thém is essen- 
tially unlike his. There is no bitterness in Miss 
Thackeray’s characterizatien ; its presence cannot be 
detected even when she uses the keen-edged weapon of 
satirical observation. A gleam of kindliness shines 
through the crevices of her ironical armor, revealing, 
by its soft radiance, a nature basking in the sunlight 
of genial humor. The attractive force which this 
writer undoubtedly exercises belongs neither to that 
class which dazzles nor to that which ‘startles. Its 
essence is winning, its aim to be true, its result to 
charm and enchain the imagination. Such is the spell 
of her power. 

Miss Thackeray’s books contain eettreituree which 
are marvelously true to life. Line and light are painted 
with fidelity and perfect finish. In ‘‘Old Kensing- 
ton” are to be found a number of such finely-depicted 
characters that these instances of her skill prove her 


unquestionable right to be considered a worthy daugh-: 


ter of even so great a father as hers. Her discernment 
is particularly clear in the detection of selfishness 
when veiled under an exterior of passive amiability, 
and her analysis of it is profound andtrue. Souls of 
this class Miss Thackeray usually embodies in feminine 
shape, and their cat-like softness and purring demon- 
-strations are oppressively real. More glorious by con- 
trast are some of the conceptions of female character, 
the embodied traits of spiritual and womanly beauty, 


Mies Williamson's Diwagations and other Stories; Mies Angel ; 
Old, Kensington; The Viilage on the Cif’; The Story of Elizabeth, 


also represented in Kensington.” q 
quisite in their grace and tenderness, grandly strong : 


in their sincerity and truth. This writer’slast published 
work is a collection of stories entitled ‘‘ Miss William- 
son’s Divergations.” The tales comprised under that 
name evidence the possession by their author of a del- 
icately brilliant mind and skilled literary workman- 
ship. An earlier book of Miss Thackeray’s, ‘‘ The 
Village on the Cliff "—also a collection of short stories 


—shows the same power, evidences the same charac- 
They are exquisite little 


teristics as her last one. 
works; leaves torn from her note-book of life’s joys 


and sorrows, truths and deceits, which reveal the 
mingled keenness and gentleness of her nature, the - 


subtilty and simplicity of her mind. The last produc- 
tion is no better than the earlier ones. It shows no 
traces of mental growth, and is, in that respect, disap- 
pointing. 

‘*Miss Angel” is a isaey and charming representa- 
tion of Georgian England, viewed under and through 
its social aspects. Its coloring is very beautiful, and 
the cleverly introduced historic background accentu- 
ates and vivifies the characters of the story, and aids 
in the artistic development of the plot. The book in 
its entirety is a reminder of Watteau’s paintings. 
powdered and jeweled fine ladies and the dainty fine 


gentlemen, the romantic incidents in which he delight- 
-| ed, are reproduced in this novel, and the sense of arti- 


ficiality and prearrangement which pervaded the social 
atmosphere of that day is as successfully expressed 
through the medium of Miss Thackeray’s pen as by the 
artist’s brush and pigments. _ 


The finest scenes of this writer’s books—particularly | 


those laid in France—are like finely cut cameos. The 
figures of the story stand out in sharp relief against 
the most frequently chosen background, deep blue 
skies, and in the golden wheat-fields, which, gemmed 
in rich profusion with glowing poppies, seem the ma- 
terialization of a dream of vivid color, and in their 
intensity and splendor cause the mind almost to de- 
spair of theirembodiment. Tone and color, though in 
one sense actual, in their essential purity are but the 
symbols of ideal beauty. They, and all other concep- 
tions and manifestations of this vision, which in its 
entirety and unity is too perfect for the incomplete 
human mind to picture to itself, are but exquisite frag- 
ments shattered from a still more exquisite whole. 
Beauty in its essence is one and indivisible, but in its 


embodiment divisible and manifold, veiling its radi- — 


ance under symbols translatable by the spirit of man. 
And if this is so, and if Miss Thackeray gives to men- 
tal view fair and clear pictures of these solidified 
essences, these ideals imprisoned in and peeping 
through the confining medium of color, is she not an 
artist indeed ? 
can testify. They have carried with them, as every- 
day treasures and companions, the dainty little mental 
pictures which her descriptive power has placed in 


their possession. Many a charming: landscape has she 


woven in the woof of her stories; and they diversify 
and brighten, lend grace and gleam of beauty to the 
solid material of her books, of which these artist 
touches are but the embellishing embroideries. — 

A stretch of low-lying marshy land ; a wind-mill out- 
lined against the sapphire sky, and dominating and 
subduing the other elements of the scene into unison 
with its suggestive and quaint picturesqueness : a sun- 
set scene, in which the sky is strewn with the most 
precious gems in aJl the day-king’s treasury, saved 
until the coming of the hour in which he must turn 
away his face—crowding thus his dying moments with 


the richest, most glorious display and canopying the 


heavens with clouds dyed in his own life-blood—while 
as the fastenings of these streaming banners of beauty 
flash the fast appearing stars: of such scenes as these, 


though rarely, it is true, Miss Thackeray gives — 


glimpses, and her manner of. so doing causes the wish 


that she had allowed her powers of Coapriytion more : 


latitude. 
But there is an honor due Miss Thackeray quite 


apart from any of the qualities which have been yet. 
discussed in connection with her mental constitution. . 
To the class of female writers to which it may fairly 
be claimed that Miss Thackeray belongs itis due that 


an erroneous estimate of woman’s intellectual capac- 
ity and a but partial comprehension of her powers 
have been in the one case raised, and in the other en- 
lightened. At one time all that was conceded the 
feminine intellect in its power of expression was grace 
and delicacy. Breadth and strength were looked upon 
as peculiarly masculine. 
Thackeray’s manifest in their chosen artistic and in- 
tellectual outlets the same virile force in directing 


the outgoing thoughts, and the same breadth of com- 


prehension as to the ultimate and logical results of a 


primary proposition, then the mental rank of which ; 


these gifts are the patents of nobility must be 
to her who shows evidence of their possession. 


| Thackétay is such a:'woman. She is an 
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The 


That she does this numberless readers 


But‘when minds like Miss 
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| 
tive force does not change | its nature iit because | 


the conditions. through which it works.are those of a 
‘woman’s brain. It is quite true that this force under- 
goes modification when its outlet is feminine, but it is 


not weakened. Its essential vigor is ‘unimpaired. Tt. 


is transformed, not transmuted. ~ 

Miss Thackeray’s methods are thoroughly artistic ; 
her taste is fine, her judgment just. She never strains 
after effect, never permits herself to forget the moder- 


ation of style which, while not precluding iatensity cf 


feeling’, always seals the true artist. She studies from 
life, and her representation of what she finds there is 
exact in form, true in spirit, beautiful in finish. Miss 
Thackeray thinks and feels, and, what is more rare, 
makes others think. and feel. 
nobling, her lessons helpful, her analyses just. She is 
a student and observer in one phase of her mind, an 
artist and creator in another. Her books are calculated 
to stand the verdict of posterity, and she is worthy to 


live in the minds of men as one who expressed much 


mental force under graceful forms. 


RECENT EDITIONS OF GREEK CLASSICS. 

A period of comparative inactivity and barrenness, in 
which very few American editions of Greek authors ap- 
peared, has been followed by a season of unusual productive- 
ness; and during the year which is now drawing toward a 
close several editions have been given to the public in rapid 
succession from the New York and Boston press, chiefly the 
latter, which deserve the attention of all who are interested 
in classical education, if they do not mark a new epoch in 
Greek studies. The Phwacian Episode of the Odyssey, edited 
by Professor Merriam, of Columbia College (Harper & 
Bros.), well deserves the cordial welcome it has received in 
so many of our colleges, where it cannot fail to inspire the 
Freshmen with a genuine love for that most charming por- 
tion of the Homeric Poems.—John Allgn, of Boston, has 
laid the schools and colleges of our country under new obli- 


gations by publishing Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, 


edited, with introduction and notes, by Professor Winans, of 
the College of New Jersey, with sufficient learning, much 
diligence and such excellent judgment and tasteful appreci- 
ation as must make that favorite classic more popular than 
ever with those who read it under his guidance.——The pro- 
lific press of Ginn & Heath has given us two new editions of 
Greek classics in 1880, and both selections from Demosthe- 
nes. The Philippics of Demosthenes, edited by Frank B. 
Tarbell, Ph.D., Yale College, contains thirty-eight pages of 
introduction, chiefly historical but partly archzological and 
critical, all clear, concise and pertinent; forty-eight pages of 
text, following, in the’Third Philippic, the shorter and proba- 
bly original form of the M88. = and I"; and fifty pages of 
notes, in which the analyses of the orations are well prepared, 
and the notes are judiciously helpful ahd instructive to the 
student.: The Hellenic Orations of Demosthenes (Symmories, 
Megalopolitans, Rhodians), by Isaac Flagg, Ph.D., Professor 
in the Cornell University, is » marked advance on all pre- 
vious issues of the American press, in that the Profeasor has 
' ventured to edit and the publishers to publish an edition of 
_ Greek classics that have not been read in our colleges. And 
yet these earlier and ante-Philippicforations ‘of Demosthenes, 
which have not been read in American colleges and which 
have generally been quite eclipsed by the superior splendor 
of the orations by which they were succeeded, are exceed- 


ingly interesting to the scholar as exhibiting the germs of all. 


the powers and excellences which the world has admired in 
the orator’s matured productions, and, though making no 
mention of Philip, yet foreshadowing that policy of united 
hostility by all the Greeks to the King of Macedon which 
became the ruling passion of the orator’s public life. The 
notes also are quite unlike the usual annotations in American 
editions of the classics, being adapted to scholars rather than 
to college classes, and largely directed to the illustration of the 
_ rhetorical and rhythmical structure of the ‘‘Orations.” This 
- suggests another equally bold venture of the same enterpris- 
ing publishers ; viz., Schmidt's Introduction to the Rhythmic 
and Metric of the Classical Languages, translated by John 
Williams White, of Harvard University ; a work of great 
learning and ingenuity, for which there would have been no 
demand in any former generation of American students, and 


the very publication of which marks a new era in classical | ¢af; 


studies.——In this connection. we cannot but allude to The 
- American Journal of Philology, edited by Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, which 
made its first appearance in February, 1880, and is largely 
. devoted to such questions of the higher criticism as have 
heretofore been scarcely discussed at all by American schol- 
ars. While these books indicate the advancement of classical 
scholarship in the teachers and professors of the country, the 
students in our colleges are making quite as remarkable 
progress in the practical mastery of the language and litera- 
ture of the old Greeks and Romans, and the culture that 
results from such studies. 
Latin required of all the students is less now than it was 
twenty years ago, and there is an increasing disposition, 


especially at the West, not to require Greek at all for admis- 


sion to college.. But this loss of the many is more than com- 

pensated by the gain of the few who elect Greek and Latin, 
_ who read the classic authors to a much greater extent than 

whole classes did or could in former years, who now study 


- them: with less exclusive reference to the grammar and lexi- | 


cography, and more attention to the language and literature, 
-who read them at sight, and by assiduous practice learn to 
read the ancient languages as they.do the modern, gnd in 
méasure as they do their mother tongue, and thus pos- | 
-- ess themselves.of the key which unlocks and opens to. them + 


the prin 


Objections that are. 


Her examples are en- 


True, the amount of Greek and } 


usually urged ‘against the study, promises results far more 
‘satisfactory than those ‘which have been realized by other 


methods iw years past: results that will themselves furnish 


the best demoiistration of the saying of Cousin, that classical 
studies are of all studies the most important, because they 
involve the knowledge of human nature and keep alive the 
sacred tradition of the moral and intellectual life of the 
human race. 


The Contemporary Review for Reptenher: contains com- 
paratively little of special interest to the American reader. 
Admirers of Herbert Spencer will read the militant type of 
society, and Egyptologists,.and perhaps others. will find 
matter of interest in Reginald Stuart Poole’s comprehensive 
picture of ancient Egypt; but Geldwin Smith’s article on the 
Canadian tariff, Mr. Amos on Mr. Bradlaugh and the con- 
stitution, and Father O’Leary’s reply to Bence Jones all deal 
with matters of almost purely local interest, and Julia Wedge- 
wood’s article on Dean Stanley contributes little or nothing 
that will be new to admirers of the late Dean on this side the 
water.—The Nineteenth Century deals with topics of more 
general interest. Louisa 8S. Bevington gives an account of a 


new method of grinding wheat so as to exclude the innutri- 
tious.and indigestible outer shell ‘and to inelude all the rest, | 


thus saving some elements necessary to the human body but 
wanting in our white bread, which contains a large pro- 
portion of starch and very little gluten. The women will be 


interested to learn from Margaret E. Harkness the extent to 


which women are employed in England in the post office 
and the telegraph department. Overworked Americans may 
learn to their profit from J. Mortimer Granville that men are 
never injured by overwork but only by over-worry, and the 
reasons why; and students of European politics will find 
light on some live questions in the articles on scrutin de liste, 
the workman’s view of fair trade, _— waned North — 
and the future of gold. 


The Bible Commentary. Vol. III. Seribner’s 


Sons. Romans to Philemon. This volume of the sv-called 


‘*Speaker’s Commentary ” contains commentary on Romans 
by Dr. Gifford, rector of Much Haddam, England; on 1 
Corinthians, by the Rey. C. Evans, professor of Greek in the 
University of Durham; on 2 Corinthians, by the Rev. Joseph 
Waite; on Galatians,=by Dean Howson; on Ephesians, by 
the Rev. F. Meyrick ;. on Philippians, by Dean Gwynn; on 
Colossians, 1 and 2 ‘Thessalonians and Philemon,: by the 
Bishop of Derry, and on Timothy and Titus, by Professor 
Wace, of King’s College, London. For ‘the lay student the 


commentary on Romans is rather burdened with scholarship 
and, especially in the Introduction, with explanations of. 


what views f° "e been taken by rationalizing German schol- 
ars, and the seasons why they are not tenable. The com- 


mentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians is more satisfactory in this |: 


respect. One more volume will complete this work, which 
covers the whole of the Bible; the Old Testament being com- 


prised in six volumes, the New Testament in four. We re- |. 


serve a full estimate of the entire New Testament Commen- 
tary until after its completion. 

The Heavenly Doctrine of the Lord. (E. Claxton & Co.) 
This is Vol. XI. of the Swedenborg Library, edited by B. F. 
Barrett. It gives, mainly in the words of Emanuel Sweden- 


borg, his interpretation of the doctrine of the Incarnation: | 


It includes therefore the Swedenborgian conception of good 
character ; of Christ as the human made divine; of the Holy 
Spirit as the life of the Lord in the experience of men ; of the 
Lord’s second coming, its manner and its purpose; of the 
sense in which it is true that Christ by his passion bore the 
iniquities and took away the sins of the world. 
duction, written by Mr. Barrett, will be to the average reader 
more intelligible than the body of the book, selected from 


‘the writings of Swedenborg, for Mr. Barrett writes with a 
clearer understanding of modern wants, and with an avoid- 


ance of that peculiar phraseology which makes the writings 


of Swedenborg so obscure to those who have not familiar- | 


ized themselves with him. 


Studies on the English Reformation. By J. Wiltiashs. D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut. (Dutton & Co.) The Bishop 
Paddock Lectureship was established by. George A. Jarvis, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1880, as a gift to the General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church, New York 
City, and these Lectures are the first fruits. The course 
was plainly devised for a special purpose; namely, to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of a theological course; but they are 
all the way through so quickened and enlivened by the cer- 
erudition and well-tempered enthusiasm of the lect- 
urer that they constitute a volume quite as edifying as in- 
structive. The Bishop is facile princeps in this line of 
scholarship, and no writer of the day has pursued the sinu- 
osities and insincerities of Roman perversions and assump- 
tions with such tenacious and fatal determination. His 
methods are decisive and his conclusions irresistible. 


The Statwe in the Block, and other poems. By John 
Boyle O’Reilly. (Roberts Brothers.) There is a curiously 
confused blending of echoes and resonances from Heine, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, and Lowell in the little book; the 
poorly hidden sneer and diabolism of Heine, the unwomanly 
wantonness of Swinburne, the epigrammatic abruptness of 
Tennyson, and the metaphoric mirage of Lowell. There is 
genuine art in the title poem, but it is offensively sensuous, 
and the contrasts are vacillating, and fail to touch the spot. 
Memorable bits and felicities of idiom are plentiful, but the 
ensemble is weak and disappointing. The social philosophy 
of certain verses has an honest, genuine sound, although the 
twilight of a Nihilism or Atheism seems to brood here and 
there, not far — 


Wit and Wisdom of the Earl of Beaconsfield. Collected 
from his writings and speeches. (D. Appleton & Co.) This 
is a bold and brilliant attempt to epitomize the late venerable 
sphinx of English politics. He would.be arash man who 
ventured to anticipate the future status of this pseudo neble- . 


The intro-- 


| tions ‘‘ East of the Jordan” in 1875~77. 


not a Gypsy | in personality, a perpetual conundrum; a cer- 


tain: unwholesome atmosphere of Mephistophelean odor clings 
‘to iis words and work from first to last. But one cannot 
question his terrible analysis of manners, men and morals, 
and Macchiavelli and Talleyrand haunt the reader from page 
to page. Perhaps the whole literary life of the man will one 
day be reduced in the pitiless ey of distillation to some 


, such cinérary urn as this. 


_ Dimple Dopp, and other Stories. By Laura 8. H. Cooke. 


(J. R. Osgood & Co.) Miss Cooke has succeeded in this | 


little volume in a difficult undertaking. Her three stories 
are allegorical, and belong to fairy or dreamy literature. 


Her fancy is delicate and subtle, and the moral which is, 
woven into the story is so ingeniously made a part of it that © 
the most obtuse child will hardly fail to be impressed, and — 
the most skillful child will not be able to separate the moral 


from the story. 


LITERARY NOTES. - 


'—The Boston book trade is ‘‘ humming.” 
—Slr Bartle Frere’s new book on South Africa is ready. 
—A new life of John Wesley is out in Cassell’s popular 
library. 
—The Hon. George Bancroft’s next two volumes are said 
to be surely coming along. 
—Oliver Johnson’s ‘“‘ Life of William Lloyd Garrison ”’ is to 


be enlarged for a new edition. 


—Burns’s poem of ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night ” is com- 


ing along in a holiday volume. 


—Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates has made a collection of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of Sympathy.” 

—The third volume of the great ‘‘ Memorial History of 
Boston ” will be published in November. 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder is going to give the young folks 
a delightful book about ‘‘ Boston Town.” 

—The Rev. Norman Smyth, D.D., is soon to give his views 

of ‘* The Orthodox Theology of To-day. 
—Charles Emerson wrote with a pen which was wonder- 


‘fully like his older brother’s, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s. , 
—John Saunders, author of “‘Abel Drake’s Wife,” has 


written a temperance novel entitled ‘‘ Victor or Victim.” 
—The new ‘‘ Hughenden Edition” of Lord Beaconsfield’s 


‘novels is in eleven volumes, and sells for twelve dollars. 


—It is said of Herman Grimm that he had to blast his way 
through Emersen’s *‘ Essays” by the aid of a dictionary. 

—It is whispered that ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks” has barely es- 
caped a libel suit. The publishers are probably chuckling in 

—Roberts' Brothers’. new edition of Jean Ingelow’s 
‘*Songs of Seven” is Hikelyt to be one of the prettiest books 
of the season. 

—Estes & Lauriat take the lead in the holiday procession 
with ‘‘ The Knock-About Club in the Woods” and “‘ Zig-Zag 
Journeys in the Ofient.” 

—Professor J. 8. Blakie of Scotland is engaged on a work 
describing the Highlands of that country in their physical, 
antiquarian, social, and domestic aspects. 

—Mrs. Thackeray-Ritchie has written a nice little book on 
Madame de Sévigné, which the reader will find in Lippin- 
cott’s ‘‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co. will make a special holiday 
volume out of five of Bayard Taylor’s best ballads, with 
twenty-five choice illustrations by a variety of artists. 

—Vennor’s ‘‘Almanac for 1882” will be one of the curiosi- 
ties of literature this Fall. They say that nothing interfered 
with his predictions of frost this September but the heat! 

—Major Bundy has extended his ‘‘ Life of Garfield” to 
make room for an account of his assassination. We trust he 
may yet have to add an account of his complete recovery. 

—The Harpers have brought out a better edition of William 
Black’s last and capital story, ‘‘The Beautiful Wretch,” in 


form for the library shelf, a place on which it well deserves, 


—The Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., the new U. 8. Consul at 
Jerusalem; is about ready with the narrative of his explora- 
The volume will 
have pictures and a map. 

—The American publisher of Ernest Feydeanu’s “‘ The Bal- 
let Dancer’s Husband” has changed this title to ‘* Barberine; 
or, A Woman’s Devotion,” and issued another edition. ‘‘A 
rose by any other name will smell as sweet,” etc. 

John E. Potter. & Co., of Philadelphia, have published a 
cheap edition of Blakie’s ‘‘ Personal Life of David Living- 
stone,” which gives a new and admirable idea of the great 
explorer’s character, and ought to bein every Sunday-school 

—‘* Thoughts that Breathe” is already getting mention as 
‘‘ Phillips Brooks’s. Volume of Selections from the Writings 
of Dean Stanley.” | 
Selections.” at all; he only fnrnishes an introduction. But 
the publishers will not be sorry for the mistake. 

—The new volume which Mr. F. T. Palgrave has in press, 
entitled ‘‘ Visions of England,” is a collection of original 
poems founded on successive incidents in English history. 


| The meters are varied, and the aim of the author is to com- 


bine historical truth with poetic grace. 
.—A new magazine has made its appearance in London, en- 


titled ‘‘ East and West.” Itis a quarterly, smart and able. 


Its infrequent publication is against it. A magazine in these 


-days that cannot get along oftener than onee in three 


months might about as well not try to get along at all. 
—Messrs. Lee & Shepard announce among their Fall pub- 
lications the annual favorite, 
Sleep,” by .Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with illustrations 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey; ‘‘Hannah Jane,” by David 
Ross Locke (the Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby), with illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Our Little Ones,” illustrated stories and poems for 
little people, edited by Oliver Optic; ‘‘ Young Americans in 


Japan; or, The Adventures of the Jewett Family and their 


Friend Oto Nambo,”.by Edward Gredéy, with illustrations; 


| by Mae LB. 


It is not Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘ Volume of | 


‘*He Giveth his Beloved. 
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SORROW ON THE SEA. 


“ There is sorrow on the sea—it cannot be quiet.” 
—Jer. xlix, 23. 


I stood on the shore of the beautiful sea, 

As the billows were roaming wild and free ; 
Onward they came with unfailing force, 

Then backward turned in their restless course ; 
Ever and ever sounded their roar, 

Foaming and dashing against the shore ; 

Ever and ever they rose and fell, 

With heaving and sighing and mighty swell ; 
And deep seemed calling aloud to deep, 

Lest the murmuring waves should drop to sleep. 
In summer and winter, by night and by day, 
Through cloud and sunshine holding their way ; 
Oh! when shall the ocean’s troubled breast 
Calmly and quietly sink into rest? 

Oh! when shall the waver’ wild murmuring cease, 
And the mighty waters be hushed to peace? 


Then the ocean’s voice I seemed to hear, 
Mournfully, solemnly—sounding near, 
Like a wail sent up from the caves below, 
Fraught with dark memories of human woe, 
Telling of loved ones buried there, 
Of the dying shriek and the dying prayer ; 
Telling of hearts st1!] watching in vain 
For those who shall never come again ; 
Of the widow’s groan, the orphan’s cry, 
And the mother’s speechless agony. 
Oh, no, the ocean can never rest 
With such secrets hidden within its breast. 
There is sorrow written upon the sea, 
And dark and stormy its waves must be ; 
It cannot be quiet, it cannot sleep. 

~That dark, relentless, and stormy deep. 


But a day will come, a blessed day, 

When earthly sorrow shall pass away, 

When the hour of anquieh shall turn to peace, 
And even the roar of the waves shall cease. 
Then out from its deepest and darkest bed 
Old ocean shal] render up her dead, 

And, freed from the weight of human woes, 
Shall quietly sink in her last repose. 

No sorrow shall ever be written then 

On the depths of the sea or the hearts of men, 
But heaven and earth renewed shal! shine, 
Still clothed in glory and light divine. 

Then where shall the billows of ocean be? 
Gone! for in heaven shall be “*no more sea!” 
*Tis a bright and beautiful thing of earth. 
That cannot share in the soul’s ** new birth.” 
*Tis a life of murmur and tossing spray, 

And at resting time it must pass away. 


But oh! thou glorious and beautiful sea, 

There is health and joy and blessing in thee : 

Solemnly, sweetly, I hear thy voice, 

Bidding me weep and yet rejoice— 

Weep for the loved ones buried beneath, 

Rejoice in Him who has conquered death ; 

Weep for the sorrowing and tempest-tossed ; 

Rejoice in Him who has saved the lost ; 

Weep for the sin, the sorrow, and strife, 

And rejoice in the hope of eternal life. 
—{Captain Hare, of the Eurydice. 


UNIVERSITY ETIQUETTE. 


There used to be a favorite tale extant in my. 
college days which I think will be unknowr 
to many people, though possibly it may have 
been taken in the first place, like many such 
tales, from some printed source. It was 
something like this. The occupant of a boat, 
while attempting a too ambitious feat, was 
upset, and not being aswimmer was in con- 
siderable danger. A townsman on the bank, 
regarding his struggles, at last appealed in 
great excitement to an under-graduate near 
him, whose flannel dress seemed to point him 
out as no novice on the water, and who was 
also watching the issue in evident hesitation. 
‘*For heaven’s sake, sir, if you can swim, 
give him a hand,” he cried: ‘‘ he’s only a few 
yards from the bank.” ‘Oh, I can swim 
well enough,” was the slowly uttered reply ; 
**but you see, the fellow has never been in- 
troduced to 

I suppose that etiquette is generally the 
product of age and custom. Where could it 
have a better right to flourish than among the 
gray old quads and oak-lined halls of Oxford 
and Cambridge? And as the above tale 
shows it does flourish there, and has been in 
some respects raised to the position of a fetich. 
Undergraduates, more especially in their 
earlier days, when, suddenly released from 
the many restrictions of home and school, 
they welcome other ties, fall under the bond- 
age of this new code which hitherto has been 
unknown to them—the code of etiquette. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, a great many friend- 
ships arise from common pursuits, intellect- 
ual or athletic. The captain of a boat soon 
gets to know freshmen; and men rowing in 
the same boat become warm friends and com- 
panions, without the intervention of etiquette. 
Yet, in their own phrase, undergraduates are 
ever trying to be, and do, and seem ‘‘the 
thing.” Of course, their code is not so ex- 
tensive as that of the outer world, since many 
events which head the chapters of this latter 
do not fall under its cognizance. Let me here 
guard my readers against supposing that I am 
about to write a treatise that may suffice for 


the guidance of the undergraduate. My am- 
bition rises to nothing of the kind. I would 
merely note a few points, some perhaps now 
obsolete, which I think may interest those 
whose sex or circumstances have not made 
them intimate with such usages. 

The first thought of most yeuths entering 
college is probably, ‘‘ Who will call upon me? 
Whom shall I know? Shall I have many 
friends?” Hitherto, his friends have been 
hardly a matter of his own choice ; they have 
been either those of his family, or school- 
fellows to whom necessity has bound him. 
Now, he will begin his social life on his own 
account; and many at this point, just before 
making the plunge, feel a good deal of diffi- 
dence, and have a chilling dread of social 
failure and the untried solitude which may 
await them. Behold the freshman established 
in his rooms, proudly scanning his household 
gods. He is ready to put the matter to the 
test, and soon learns in the most cheery man- 
ner that it will be his own fault if he do not 
enjoy a life which combines, as no after-life 
does, the pleasures of society and solitude. 
His rooms are his castle; but beyond his 
‘‘oak”’ lies a merry world, open to him from 
early chapel to the smallest hours. Various 
rules control the ceremony of first callihg. 
It rests of course with the seniors—in resi- 
dence, not age—to take the initiative; and 
unless they call, no steps toward acquaintance 
with them can be taken by the new-comers. 
These latter, however, among themselves 
may shake up without so much formality ; 
and an invitation given at dinner or at lecture 
‘*to come and look at my rooms,”’ will prob- 
ably be cordially accepted and returned. 

As tothe overtures of the senior, different 
colleges have different rules. In the smaller 
ones, I believe all the oldsters call upon all 
the freshmen, and so everybody in these 
smaller colleges knows everybody else therein. 
But in huge colleges like Trinity at Cambridge, 
or Christ Church at Oxford even, this rule 
would be inconvenient, and in practice im- 
possible. So at these places it is at the option 
of the oldsters upon which of the freshmen, 
if upon any, they will call. And it may be 
said that sometimes there isa more or less 
strong feeling against promiscuous calling 
upon freshmen ; it is held that some previous 
acquaintance, or family eonnection, or at 
least a common friend, should afford a pre. 
text for such overtures. Thus, perhaps, 
young fellows of rank or wealth are saved 
from undesired advances from which they 
could only free themselves by some degree of 
rudeness. In Trinity, Cambridge, a senior 
man Only calls on a freshman if he has some 
acquaintance with or knowledge of him—for 
example, if he comes from the same school. 
But if a freshman has rooms in college, the 
senior men on the same staircase call on him, 
asarule. An invitation to breakfast, lunch- 
eon, or dinner freqnently follows the call; 
and the senior men whom the freshman meets 
at such a meal often call on him afterward. 

Now for a curious and, in my opinion, very 
reasonable point of etiquette, which appears 
when these calls are returned. Our freshmen 
when so doing must not leave a card, should 
his senior be out, as the latter may have done. 
No; he must call again and again until a 
meeting be obtained, and on each unsuccess- 
ful occasion he must leave no sign. I do not 
know whether itis rigidly carried out still, 
but it seems to have reason on its side, which 
cannot be said of all rules of this kind. I 
mean that in this way a genuine acquaintance 
is insured, and there is no fear of men who 
have exchanged calls being still personal 
strangers. Many profitable friendships are 
thus formed, which, under the ordinary rule, 
would have failed on the first threshold. 


As tointroductions: as a rule, they formerly 
only held good for the immediate occasion ; 
now, however, if A and B get on well together 
on their first introduction at C’s hospitable 
board of an evening, they are sure to nod and 
say good-morning to each other, at the least, 
when they again meet. Some men never in- 
troduce their guests to one another, but allow 
them to ‘‘shake together” in the course of 
the evening. It used to be customary at Cam- 
bridge fora graduate only to prefix ‘‘ Mr.” 
to his name on visiting cards, and woe to the 
luckless freshman who, rejoicing in a new 
card-case, and ignorant of ‘“‘ the thing,” dis- 
tributed his cognomen thus dignified. I 
wonder if this rule ie still strictly adhered to? 
When calling ona man, you knock at his 
door and walk straight in. There are no 
bells, and the scout has something else to do 
when waiting on half-a-dozen masters; but 
the visitor will findin almost all cases the 
name painted up over the door, or on a plate 
at the foot of the staircase, to which the 
porter at the college lodge will direct him.— 


{Chambers’s Journal. 


LATE EXPLORATIONS. 


A lecture was recently delivered before the 
Paris Geographical Society by Dr. Lenz, who 
has just returned from an expedition through 
the Desert of Sahara. He states that the 
proposal to turn the Desert into an inland sea 
by flooding it is impracticable. He notices 
that the climate is not so hot as has been gen- 
erally believed, that wild beasts are scarce, 
and that the only enemies to be dreaded are 
the ferocious Touraeg tribes. 

There is also current a belief that the cen- 
tral part of South Australia consists of little 
else than desert land, which, by reason of its 
absence of water and every kind of vegeta- 
tion, is inhospitable for man or beast. Mr. 
Sanger has recently published in the ‘‘ Col- 
onies”’ a report which will go far to remove 
this impression. He tells us how a great part 
of the land is intersected by watercourses, 
which branch out into flood-flate or Jakes; 
and although these are, in certain seasons, 
dried up or much reduced in bulk, there is 
reason to believe in the existence of an im- 
mense store of subterranean water. It would 
thus seem that by well sinking, us well as by 
careful storage of the water now allowed to 
run to waste, this so-called desert might, 
with the assistance of scientific husbandry, 
be turned into a fruitful land. 

The ‘‘ dark continent’ is to receive another 
intrepid traveler, in the person of M, Léon 
Lacroix, who has brought before the Lille 
Geographical Society a scheme for penetra- 
ting the country in a hitherto unexplored re- 
gion. The difficulties of the enterprise are 
very great, but not more than those already 
successfully overcome by explorers in other 
directions. M. Lacroix hopes, by following 
the course of the river Well¢, to reach a part 
of the country about which absolutely noth- 
ing of adefinite nature is at present known. 
We may well wish the author of the enterprise 
God-speed. 

A voyage of a far different kind has just 
been commenced by Mr. Benjamin Lee Smith, 
who for the fifth time has started on a private 
expedition to the Arctic regions. He intends 
to proceed direct to Franz Josef Land, a large 
portion of which he explored and mapped 
last year. He carries with him the materials 
for building a house, which will serve as a 
refuge, in case of accident, not only to his 
own crew, but to any travelers who follow 
them. The twenty-five men who compose the 
expedition are provided with rations for fif- 
teen months; but the voyage is not expected 
to last more than one-third of that time. 

The recent explorations in the Gaboon— 
undertaken by Hugo von Koppenfels—have 
rendered clear the existence of a hybrid be- 
tween the gorilla and chimpanzee. The ex- 
plorer thus accounts for the many so-called 
species of apes which obtain local names from 
the natives. He further found that the mam- 
malian fauna round about the Gaboon in- 
cludes very few of the large animals common 
inthe interior. The manatee—which our read- 
ers will remember has lately figured in our 
home aquaria as the ‘‘ Mermaid of Tradition” 
—is gradually disappearing, owing to the 
pertinacity with which it is hunted, its euccu- 
lent flesh being much esteemed by the natives. 
—[{Chambers's Journal. 


THE REV. E. PAXTON HOOD. 


Mr. Hood is off to America. If he gets the 
opportunity of preaching or lecturing there, 
those who hear him will be sure to be charmed 
with his racy, original style. He is possessed 
ofta large fund of anecdote and humor, and 
consequently, he never speaks, whatever the 
subject of discourse, without being fresh and 
interesting. Had he happened to be a dull 
and perfectly safe man, reticent on all pub- 
lic questious, distinguished for ‘‘ tact’ rather 
than for boldness, it is probable he would not 
now have bcen free to visit ‘‘ our kin beyond 
sea ;’’ but being a man of genius—and not one 
of the ‘‘ orthodox dry sticks” which Mr. Puls- 
ford tried to burn up afew weeks ago—and 
apt, therefore, to say and do things that 
startle and vex the official minds of secreta- 
ries and deacons, he has been permitted to 
go upon his travels. His friends in England 
certainly hope that his stay in the States will 
only be a holiday visit, and that he will re- 
turn, refreshed and invigorated, to occupy 
some free pulpit in the Old World, without 
hindrance to the utterance of his most ecath- 
ing words in reprobation of our social and 
political sins. Mr. Hood’s Manchester 
friends gave him a farewell luncheon the day 
before he sailed, and testified to their love of 
the man, their high respect for his character, 
and theiradmiration of his courage in expoe- 
ing and denouncing the evil policy of the 
Government at the time of the last general 


pastorate of Cavendish - street Church. 
Among other testimonies presented to the 
meeting was a letter from the right Hon. 
Henry Fawcett, the Postmaster-General, and 
which is of a nature to gratify, in an especial 
maaner, the Christian people of America. 
Writing to the chairman of the luncheon en- 
tertainment, Mr. Fawcett said :— 


“It is a great disappointment to me that I shall 
not be able, in consequence of a long-standing en- 
gagement, to be present at the farewell luncheon to 
the Rev. E. Paxton Hood, on Friday next. I 
should have been particularly glad to have had an 
opportunity of attending a gathering the object of 
which is to do honorto one who, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, has always been among the foremost 
to protest against injustice and to help on every 
cause calculated to promote the well-being of the 
people. It ia now more than seventeen years since 
I met Mr. Paxton Hood on the occasion of my first 
contest at Brighton. At that time the absorbing 
political question was the American civil war. Mr. 
Paxton Hood was one of the staunchest supporterse 
of the North, and the eloquent appeals he then 
made on behalf of the cause of human freedom 
produced an impression on me which I shall never 
forget.” 

On our own behalf we bespeak for Mr. Hood 
the kindly interest and sympathy of all Amer- 
ican friends who may read this paragraph— 
which, perhaps, ‘‘The Independent,” The 
Christian Union, ‘‘ The Advance,” and other 
of our Transatlantic contemporaries—whom 
we gladly welcome in Fleet Street week by 
week—may be so good as to copy.—[London 
Christian World. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wili be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
wt!l confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in ali cases. } 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
** Every-Day Life in India.” By the Rev. A. D. 
Rowe, M.A. . 

HENRY & Co. 
“English Studies for Students.” 
Mullinger, M.A. 
**Our Familiar Songs and Those who Made 
Them.” By Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
“The Wandering Jew.” By Moncure D. Con- 
way. 


By J. Bass 


SAMUEL BaesTER & Son, London. 
** Records of the Past.” Vol. XII. 


Rost. Carter & Bro. 
“*D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

**The Incarnate Saviour.” 
Nicoll. 


By the Rev. W. C. 


Gov’t PRINTING OFFICE. 
* Report of the Commissioner of Education of 
1879.” 
JAMES R. Osaoup & Co. 
**Dimple Dopp.” By Laura 8. H. Cooke. 
* Lucille.” By Owen Meredith. 
**Geraldine. A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence.” 
T. B. PETERSON & Co. 
“The Bridal Eve.” By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. 
R. WORTHINGTON. 
** Chatterbox, Junior.” 
Pres. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


** A Ride Through Palestine.” By the Rev. J. W. 

Dulles, D.D. 
GEO. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

“A Queen amongst Women.” By the author of 
** Dora Thorne.” 

**A Little Stepson.” By Florence Marryatt. 

“The Clerk of Postwick.” By George Manville 
Fenn. 

“Wyandotte; or, the Haunted Knoll.” By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. 

“ Madame de Sevigne.” By Miss Thackeray. 

HaRPER & Broe., N. Y. 


(Franklin Square Library.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL 
Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
etc. PUBLISHED BY 
Sent postpaid, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 
J. H. BECHTE 


** The Private Secretary.” 
(No. 9), 200 pages. Latest and best 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & CO., 


Publishers, 


election—which led to his resignation of the 


727 Chestnut Street, « Philadelphia. 
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HARPERSY’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS 
A Frontispiece Illustration by ABBEY : 


A Berkshire Road, 
By HamiLton Gisson, Author of Pas- 
toral Days, with thirteen illustrations from the 
author’s drawings ; 


Journalistic London—Second Paper, 
By Josera Harton, illustrated by Portraits and 
Views; 


The Peabody Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology, 


By CHARLEs F. THwina, with sixteen illustrations; 


Adirondack Days, 
By Henry VANE, beautifully illustrated ; 
Frederick A. Bridgman, 

By EpwARD STRAHAN, with Portrai. and eight En- 

gravings froin Bridgman’s Paintings ; 
The Telegraph of To-Day, 

By CHARLES BARNARD, describing the recent im- 
provements in telegraj-hy, with twelve illustra- 
tions ; 

Cotton and its Kingdom, 
By Henry W. Grapy, with nine illustrations ; 


The Mormon Situation, 
By Judge C. C. Goopwin, of the Salt Lake T'rib- 
une; 


Two Seria! Novels: 


Anne, 
By Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 


A Laodicean, 
By Tuomas Harpy ; 


Short Stories, 
By Kate Upson CLarK and AMELIA E, Barr; 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 


Editeor’s Easy Chair: 
tditor’s Literary Record ; 
Editor’s Historical Record; 

Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year....... .--$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............ 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............... 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.... 


— 


HAKPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be fur- 
nished gratuitously on application to HARPER & 
BROTHERS. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOLMES’S POEMS. 

Handy-volume Edition. An entirely new and 
beautiful edition of the Poetical Works of OLIVER 
WeExDELL Hotmes. Containing all the poems in- 
cluded in previous editions, with several pieces writ- 
ten since, and a new prefatory poem. Carefully 
— from new electrotype plates, and tastefully 

und. In two volumes, 18mo, with fine portrait. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.50; halt calf, $5.00 ; morocco, tree 
. Calf, or seal, $8.00. 


BOSTON TOWN. 
By Horace E, ScupvEr. 
$1.50. 


In this book Mr. Scudder, -with the skill and en- 
tertaining style which have made the Bodley Books 
80 widely popular, tells the story of Boston ‘hous ite 
settlement to the present time, Its history, tradi- 
ditions, avd legends make a very interesting vol- 
ume, which the abundant pictures render still —_ 
attractive. The book is intended primaril 
young people, but will be found hardly 1 noe, Bho 
esting to their elders. 


Dean Stanley, 
By Brooks, 

In October ‘Atlantic Monthly,” which con- 
tains also Stories, Essays and Poems by How- 
ELLS, JAMES, WHITE, Miss PHELps, MIss 
JEWETT, HigGinson, H. H., and others. 35 
cents a number, $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Mass. 


12mo, fully illustrated, 


SCRIBNERS’ MONTHLY 


For OCTOBER. 


An Unusual Variety of Valuable and Interest- 
ing Articles. 


TIMELY PAPERS.—O tp Yorktown, 
an anecdotal and descriptive sketch illustrat- 
ed by Blum and Pennell; THz NEw PHASE OF 
NAPOLEONIC History, as viewed in the light 
shed upon it by Lan nfrey Metternich, and 
Remusat; A PLFa FOR RAILROADS, an au- 
thoritative and impartial paper. 

ADVEN' TURE. —BEAR-HUNTING IN THE 
SouTH. a personal experience, strikingly il- 
lustrated; PRIMEVAL CALIFORNIA, an illus- 
trated sketch of a vacation in the wilderness. 

FICTION .—QUEEN TITANIA, Boyeson’s 
novelette, concluded; Miss Asia’s MaTcu, a 
bright short stor , by Isabella T. Hopkins. 

ITERATU cE. POETRY IN AMERICA, 
a concise and valuable contribution by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman; THE SONNET IN 
ENGLISH POETRY, historical and critical, by 
R. H. Stoddard; REviEws, etc., ete. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Tae For- 
ESTS OF THE SIERRAS, with illustrations by 
Swain Gifford, Smillie, Vanderhoof, and 
others; THE MIGRATION OF BrRDs; A NEW 
Motu (Smerinthus Cablei), with an illustra- 
tion by Henry Marsh. 

‘“‘THEe FIRst 
enon by Theodore L. De Vinne, with il- 
lustrations; ERNESTO Rossi, the celebrated 
Italian actor. 


PETER THE GREAT, EvuGENE 
SCHUYLER’S ILLUSTRATED HIsTORY, is fin- 
ished. is great work, it is expected, will 


be followed by a series of papers by the cele- 
brated Russian novelist, Ivan TURGUENEFF, 
on Russia OF TO-pDay. 

MRS. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL, 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION, a Wash- 
ington story, will be commenced in the No- 
vember number, the first of the new series of 
‘* SCRIBNER,” to be known as ‘‘ THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE.” 

Price, 35cts.; #4.00 per year. Sold every- 
where. 

THE CENTURY CO., 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) 
YORE. 


THE INDEX. 


BY CARL ZERRAHN, 


Sacred and Secular Choruses, 
Selected and Arranged 
For Singing Societies 
and Musical Gonventions. 


Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome 
this new compilation of just the music the master 
who makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, 
in musical meetings. 27 Choruses, 144 octavo 
pages. rice, in boards, $1.25; paper, $1. 


The IDEAL (75 cts.), by ae is the singin 
school book forthe season. The best of all his 
singing school books, as the HERALD OF 
PRAISE A aod Ba is probably of his church music 
,» and o 8 SONG BELLS (50cte.) for 
common schools the same may be said. Do not 
fail alao to examine Tilden’s truly excellent WEL- 
COME CHORUS ($1) which is a the 
best high school song book f who desire a 


or t 
new one. Also keep in mind LIGHT AND 


LIFE (35 cts.) in the front rank of Sunday-school 
scng books, a worthy companion of which is the 
equally good BEACON L GHT (30 cta.). 


&? Any book mailed for ‘retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. Drrson & Oo., 
844 Broadway, New York. 


2 UNEQUALED SINGING BOOKS. 2 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 


SUNG MAGIC! 


For Singing Classes and Day Schools. 


Perfectl ed and most aes exercises, il- 
principles of musi 


The Best Collection of Easy Glees, Etc., 


ever pounce. Beautiful Hymn Tunes and An- 
thems. All live teachers ‘‘ HAIL IT WITH DELIGHT.” 
Notice the size and price. 


Pages, only 85.00 per Dozen. 


Pa... a 50 cents for sample copy. Specimen pages 


STRAUB’S CHORUS BOOK |! 


For Conventions, Institu Normals, Societi 


The Best Music in the World! 
Its oe 2 cannot be over-estimated. Sent, post- 


for 50 
xamine ieee unrivaled books. Address 


S. W. STRAUB, Publisher, 
69 Dearbern Street, Chicago. 
&2 Sold by music and book dealers everywhere. 


Useful to Everybody ! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE mete SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
LOWRY. AND DOANE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


NOW READY! 


The Fate of Madame La Toor 


A Story of Great Salt Lake. 
By Mrs. A. C. PADDOCK. 


Cloth, $1. (Uniform with Fool’s Errand.’’) 
The of thrilling fiction.”—{Cincinnati 
* Not only a well-written and well-constructed 


novel, buta and aged picture of ene people le 
ona ¢ the manners with which it deals.’ 

azet 

‘* The author’s trustworthiness is vouched for by 
such authorities as the Governor of Utah and Mr 
American, Philade]phia. 

**We only wish that every cultivated woman in 
the nation could read the book. It is a question in 
the discussion of which woman's voice should 
heard. [Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘“*We are thankful that American literature is 
taking hold of Mormonism, and in earnest. 

Mrs. Paddock’s work is not only lite rature, but 

statesamanship of a hich order. The facts 

which she reserves for her notes and aseendie but- 

tress her narrative against all question. The story 

fires the imagination.”’’—[Boston Literary 
or 


«*, Sold everywhere, or mailed, post-paid by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 
NEW DESIGNS © 


Decorated Note Papers, 


ALSO, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


IN HANDSOME BOXES. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


STATIONERS, - 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARRING/’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

_B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘ For years 
before our son was under your care I knew from 
parents and pupils the value of your training of the 
young. Were he to pursue studies in school any 
longer we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real biessing to him.” 

George W. Cheney 2d, South Manchester, Conn., 
says: ‘*‘ We are much pleased with your school, 
and feel grateful that our boy has been under 
your kind care the past year. His letters to his 
mother (averaging about two a week), without one 
word of complaint, so cheerful and well, prove to us 
that he has passed ahappy and delightful year.” 

Peter M. Bryson, President Phenix Bank, New 
York, says: ‘‘I shall be glad to give you the benefit 
of any influence I may have it in my power to exert in 
your behalf. My nephew, Andrew Bryson, Jr., did 
well under your care, and I know that his parents 
are entirely satisfied and that they feel srateful for 
all the kindness and attention which he received dur- 
ing the years that he was a member of your family. 
You can also refer to his father, Com. A. Bryson, 
U. 8. N.” For boys of all ages. 

Send foracircular. $300 a year. 


= WALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Location 300 feet above the river ; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French spoken in the family. Especial atten- 
tionto Drawing, Painting, etc., and Botany and the 
Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. Arthur V. Ab- 


bott. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, 
Principal. 


INCKNEW’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Téachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
ahs U.S. School and College Directory. 
Ti FINCE NEY» 
Broadway 


and Fourteenth 
ery ew York. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., 

Begins its 26th year September 13th, 1881. Studies: 

the most practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 

ences, Classica, Civil Engineering. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 

ANNETT INSTITUTE fer YOUNG LA- 

DIES, Boston, Mass.—The 2th year wil! 

begin Wednesday, Sept 28, 1881. For catalogues and 

circular, apply to Rev. GEorRGE GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 

ing Scheol for Kindergarten Teachers. re- 
opens Nov. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Class and Advanced School re-open September 28th. 
Mrs. Van Kirk, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
cipal. 

HE HEIGHTS ” ACADEMY, 

Shert Hills, Essex Co., N. J. 

Boarding School for Boys from 9 to 20 years of age. 
Term begins Sept. 6th, 1881. Apply for circular to 
the Rector, the REV. DR. ROSE. 


ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Huadson, N. Y. 
Number of boys limited; terms, $500; gqod health 
and scholarship; mountain air; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address Oo. COBB, A.M., Prin. 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principais. 
The thirty-second year of this Boarding and Day 
School will open September 2ist, 1881, at 
16145 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS, 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal. 
Private instruction a specialty Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long apatron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edu- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no schoo! where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patron 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Mesars. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N.Y. . 


AER INSTITUTE, 
on Central Park, New York City. 


— 


Lanesboro, Berk- 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 2. : 


The Prospectus contains full details. 


Twenty-seventh year will begin September 2th, 
1881. Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to 
the Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, will re-open their English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 28th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This school, established in 1816, continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. Misses 
Porter and Champney’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls—‘‘The Elms,”—Hadley, Mass., has been 
removed to No. 141 High St. (Ingraham Avenue), 
Springfield, Mass. Fifteenth year commences Sept. 
29, 1881. Full Academic and Classic Course, which 
also prepares for the Harvard ‘‘ Annex” and the 
Collewes. For circulars address the Principals, until 
the 15th, at Hadley, and then Springfield. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 Eaat 14th St., near University Pl., N. Y. 


ARENT in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the bestin the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


EWTON COLLEGLUATE INSTITUTE, 
Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. 
See catalogue. A thorough home school for males 
and females, under the best Christian influences. 
Fit for college or business. Reduction to ministers 
and ministry in view. $200. School year commences 
September 7th. 8. 8. STEVENS, A. M. — 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young la- 

dies. Bridgeport, Conn. Recently removed to 
a most eligible location. Large building, heated by 
steam, lighted by gas; all modern improvements. 
Sanitary condition perfect. Amplggrounds. Number 
of boarders limited. For circulars, address the 
principal. Miss EmILy NELSON. 


ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-en-the-Hudson. 

Home Sehool for ten Young Ladies. Ample 
grounds, river view and superior educational advan- 
tages. Lectures upon Art and Foreign Travel 
For circulars address 

Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
ndorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Montfort. 

ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
138 Mortague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This Young Ladies Day and Boarding School will 
re-open Sept. 21, with full Collegiate course of in- 
struceion. CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 

ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside. P. 0.. Hartford, Conn. 

Location unsurpassed in healthfulness and pictur- 
esque surroundings. Full coursesin English, French, 
German, Latin, Italian, Music and Painting. The 
aini—s sound mind in a sound body. 


}LIZABETH INSTITUTE, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 


first year will Sept. 2ist. Terms 
8300. MISSES READ & HIGGINS, 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES AND GIKLS, Belmont, Mass. Six 
miles from Boston. Suburban School with city ad- 
vantages ; very select ; home influences. For circu- 
lar, address MISS M. OC. PRATT. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass., Offersrare ad- 
vantages. in a location of unrivalled beauty. 
Ketablished 1641. Address Rev. OC. V. Spear, Principal. 


MPORTANT TO STUDENTS of MUSIC. 
The New Calendar of the New England 
Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE, Apply to 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 
ILLSIDE SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
for young ladies and children, will reopen Sept. ist, 
1881. Preparations for Vassar and other Colleges a 
specialty. ANNE J. STONE, Mariana B. SLADE. 


EEKSKILL (N. Y.) Military Academy.— 
For circulars address Col. 0. J. Wright, A.M., 
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DELICACIES FOR THE SICK. 
By Ropinson Soovi.. 


S has been already indicated, milk may be pre- 
x: pared in such a great variety of ways that it can 
be taken by a sick person for weeks without difficulty. 
Although it affords all the nourishment necessary to 
sustain life, and, with the addition of the albumen sup- 
plied by white of egg, is far preferable to anything else 
for use in serious illness, yet, in many cases, it is pos- 
sible and desirable to supplement it with other articles 
of diet. 
Ordinary beef tea does little harm, except when 
there is diarrhea, which it increases; but neither does 
it do much good; and its place is well supplied by beef 


juice. To obtain this a thick juicy piece of steak 


should be chosen, and placed for a few moments over | 


a brisk fire to draw the juice to the surface, then cut 
in strips and pounded with a wooden pestle, or 
squeezed in a lemon-squeezer. The red gravy that 
runs from a properly-cooked joint of roast-beef will 
answer as well when it can be had. Every particle of 
fat must be carefully skimmed from it. 

The juice may be given either raw or cooked; some- 
times one way, and sometimes the other. If raw, it 
may be thickened with finely-powdered soda-biscuit, 
or taken alone, if preferred, with the addition of a little 
salt. When cooked, a modicum of pepnver and a few 
drops of essence of celery improves it. It must be taken 
from the fire as soon as it boils. It is a jelly when 
cold, showing that the albumen has been retained, and 
may be taken in that form for a change. Another 
method is to cut the beef in small pieces, and pour 
over it enough soft water nearly to cover it, adding a 
pinch of salt to draw out the juice. Let it stand three 
or four hours, and then strain. Four or five drops of 
hydrochloric acid may be put in each half-pint of 
water, and will hasten the process; but this cannot 
be used in all cases, as acid is sometimes strictly for- 
bidden. 

A liquid is much more readily and easily taken 
through a tube than in any other way. It is very diffi- 
cult to give a drink to a helpless person from a cup. 
There is always the risk of spilling, and if this is 
avoided it is still almost impossible to regulate it so 
he can drink naturally and comfortably. It either 
flows too fast, so that he is forced to swallow with un- 
desirable rapidity to avoid being choked, or so slowly 
that he gets it in unsatisfying sips, painfully sugges- 
tive of the tortures of Tantalus. All this discomfort 
can be prevented by the use of a bent glass tube. By 
raising the end a little as it is taken from the mouth 
not a drop of fluid need be lost. 

A napkin ought in all cases to be placed under the 
chin, to escapé the possibility of soiling the night-dress 
or sheet. A single spot on either will destroy the com- 
fort of a nervous patient for the entire time it remains 
there. It seems asmal! matter to the tired, anxious 
nurse: yet nothing is small that irritates or annoys the 
sufferer, wasting that precious store of strength which 
stands between him and death. 

The difference between a tardy and a rapid conva- 
lescence depends very often upon the nourishment. A 
slight indigestion, or a little diarrhcea caused by im- 
proper diet, may bring back the worst symptoms of 
the disease. As much food as can be properly digested 
is required to repair the waste caused by illness; but 
it must be taken in smaller quantities and at shorter 
intervals than if the person were in health. A warm 
drink should be given at least as early as six o’clock in 
the morning, a light breakfast at nine, lunch at twelve, 
dinner at three, tea at six, and a supper—rivaling the 
breakfast—at nine ; after which hour no invalid should 
be out of bed. A glass of milk must be put where it 
can be taken in the night. 

Nicely prepared chocolate or cocoa is delicious for 
those who like it. In making the former, the chief 
precaution to be observed is to mix it to a smooth 
paste with a little cold milk before pouring on the 
boiling milk. This prevents particles of undissolved 
chocolate from floating in the cup when it is supposed 
to be ready to drink. 

Cocoa nibs, the most popular form, are prepared by 
adding two ounces to a quart of water, and boiling 
for five hours, when it is reduced to half the quantity. 
Skim when it is cold, and heat again, adding boiling 
milk and sugar before serving. 

Neither tea nor coffee should be given at night, 
for fear of causing wakefulness, though both are in 
place in the morning or at noon. The yolk of an egg 
well beaten may be stirred into a cup of coffee with- 
out its presence being suspected by the most fastidious 
palate, and so much additional nourishment adminis- 
tered unperceived. If it can be had, plenty of cream 
should be used with tea. Boiled new milk answers 
almost as well for coffee. 

Any strong, good soup—beef, veal, mutton, or chick- 


en—well prepared, nicely strained and skimmed, and 
served hot, will be relished by a convalescent. A few 
pieces of macaroni, or-vermicelli, boiled separately in 
milk-and-water until perfectly tender, can be added at 
the last momert. Barley or rice can be substituted for 
these. When the soup is best liked plain, small 
squares of toast, or oyster-crackers, can be eaten with 
it. 

An invalid should never be allowed to touch hot 
rolls, or hot bread in any shape. Well baked, light, 
home-made bread, if obtainable, is the most whole- 
some. If baker’s bread must be used, let it be a day 
old; if it is too dry, it can be made into milk-toast or 
plain buttered-toast. Anything is better than running 
the risk of eating it fresh. | 


A NEW SCHOOL-YVEAR. 
By M. C. G. 


NEW school-year is just beginning, and, theo- 

retically, our boys and girls are returning to 
their studies with renewed interest, after the long sum- 
mer of rest andrecreation. But is this really the truth? 
Are the boys and girls glad vacation is over, and school 
has begun? I look around among my young friends, 
and in their bright, fresh faces I read a variety of an- 
swers. I am sure I see at least a dozen who wish it 
was vacation all the time. I foresee for their parents 
a hard struggle to keep them n school long enough 
to fill up even a small portion of their mental vacuity. 
But I don’t worry about such children as these. 
Something is sure to rouse their dormant ambition 
before it is too late, and in this nineteenth century 
it is impossible for anyone to remain very igno- 
rant. There are some other boys and girls, how- 
ever, whose eyes look very earnest when school is 
mentioned, and I know they are really glad that 
vacation has come to anend. No mother will need to 
watch them to see that their lessons are carefully pre- 
pared for each day through the whole long year. 
These are the little folks who arouse my anxiety. 
They are, most of them, between the ages of nine and 
fifteen. I have watched them through previous school- 
years and this is what I have seen: 

The first two terms they start for school every morn- 
ing bright and fresh, sure of their lessons and of com. 
mendation from their teacher. If for any reason they 
ought to be kept at home they are so utterly heart- 
broken, and beg so hard to go, that all apparently 
slight reasons are overruled, and that dreaded mark 
for absence does not appear against them. Every 
week they bring home reports of perfect lessons—not 
a word missed in spelling, not a wrong date in history ; 
their bright eyes shine brighter with pride, and fathers 
and mothers catch the contagion, and stimulate them 
still further. By and by the spring term opens. Both 
boys and girls begin to lose their interest in school 
now, and the study hours drag wearily along. But 
the spur is used, in school and out, and every day the 
tired heads go through the routine of drill. At last 
the term ends, the exciting and apalling days of exam- 
ination are over, and the coveted diplomas of highest 
excellence are carried home in triumph. he mothers 
show them to me with great pride, but I &4m more 
deeply interested in the little flushed faces and the hot 
hands which tremble as I hold them in mine. 

When ambition is once roused it is a difficult matter 
to keep it under the control of reason, and it is hard 
for parents to insist upon a perfect rest from study 
when their children are ambitious to go on, and can- 
not appreciate the need for rest. Some rules and reg- 
ulations regarding attendance at school are of course a 
necessity, and I do not wish to uphold irregularity in 
attendance or absence for slight causes: but I do wish 
to suggest to parents, and boys and girls old enough 
to understand, that an occasional mark for absence, or 
even the loss of a whole school-year, is of less impor- 
tance than the loss of health and strength. 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND THEIR 
SERVANTS. 


By A. M. M. P. 


T is said that when women meet together their con- 
versation is of theirchildren and their servants, and 
I am afraid in a majority of cases it is lamentably true. 
It is not strange that we should talk of those who are 
dearest to us, and exchange experiences and advice ; 
nay, even make our boast of our jewels; but that we 
should meet to bewail the state of affairs in our house- 
hold, to offer sympathy one for another because we 
rule within our own four walls—and each to tella more 
pitiful story than the other—this is not only a very 
strange thing but it is also very absurd, and there 
must be something wrong somewhere to make such a 
state of things possible. : 
Irish, German, and some few Americans, constitute 
the nationality of our servants, and in the majority of 


| cases they are ignorant persons; this is a fact which 


we do not recognize, or else fail to sympathize with. 
The Irish are open-hearted, loving and impulsive, with 
tempers which seem to be utterly ungovernable. They 
know nothing beyond their daily work, which perhaps 
they do very well. But they run ona track, like a horse- 
car, fora long time ; once jolted off, however, they are 
uséless, and it requires endless pushing and pulling to 
bring them into place again. 

Now, the women who have the ordering of such ser- 
vants are refined and cultivated, accustomed to think 
upon a dozen different subjects, and they make the 
great mistake of supposing that Bridget can do the 
same. ‘*‘ How stupid not to know that.if this would 
not answer the other would have been all-sufficient,” 
says the mistress, while poor Bridget looks on stu- 
pidly, and says, ‘‘ I never thought of that.” It is the 
difference between education and the want of it; yet 
the lady cannot understand it. 

I know a lady who employed the same ‘‘girl” for 
four years, and yet every day when dinner was ready, 
and she came to inspect the table before the bell was 
rung, she straightened the platters and vegetable 
dishes. Fourteen hundred and sixty times she did 
this, and yet they were ‘‘out of line.” It makes one 
almost believe in the theory that a woman who has 
not studied geometry cannot lay a table-cloth even. 

Another lady nad employed a girl for a long time, 
and had taught her a number of things other than 
co@king. She was one of those servants who always 
read her part of the daily paper, and could talk intelli- 
gently about the small items of news. She could write 
a little and bring home the correct change. Yet, when 
her mistress remarked one spring evening that it was 
pleasant to see the new moon, she replied, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am; and now we will be having it every night un- 
til winter.” She thought it came with the birds and 
chickens and flowers. 

The Germans are a stolid, plodding people, intent 
upon saving money, and they work well; yet they are 
especially trying on account of the slow pace at which 
they seem to move. You address a long remark to a 
German girl, give her minute directions as to how you 
wish some work done, and she will look you square- 
ly in the face and listen to all you have to say, and 
when you have finished she will open her mouth and 
ask, ‘“‘ Vat is it?” Nowthis is trying, yet the poor 
girl means to do her best, only her mind moves 
slowly. 

The American girls in our kitchens are rare, and they 
invariably do their work under protest. They never 
intended to be anybody’s servant, but they will stay if 
they are suited. They know all about your neighbors 
and who their grandfathers were, and as many of our 
grandfathers were in their day ‘‘ working men,” they 
generally manage to inform you that you are no better 
than anybody else. They are continually fighting the 
fate which places them where they are, and if they can 
by any possibility get anything else to do they leave 
you. Such a girl as this, and one of the best of her 
class, was employed by a lady in Massachusetts. One 
afternoon, after dismissing a caller, the lady went into 
the kitchen to find her ‘‘help” moving things about 
rather more energetically than usual, with a kind of 
sneer of envy or anger, or both, on her face. 

‘‘That was Mrs. Jones, wasn’t it?” she asked. 

‘‘That lady who just left here? Yes.” 

‘‘Hem! She is an old friend of mine.” . 

‘Is she indeed? She has just married very well.” 

‘Yes, no doubt. So now she can come and see you, 
and forgets she ever came in at the back gate to see 
me.” 

Now all this shows a miserable state of things, and 
servants and housekeepers are unhappy and anxious. 
The fault, it seems to me, lies in two things. The 
mistress does not interest herself in her servant’s pri- 
vate life, and therefore the servant does not interest 
herself in her work. 

In Norway there are training schools for cooks and 
servants of all kinds. When their course of study is 
over they receive their diploma or authority to work. 
I had the pleasure of dining once where such a servant 
was the only one employed by the family. The table 
was laid with faultless taste, the glasses were clear, 
the knives bright, the napkins in their proper places, 
and the food prepared exactly right. The waiting was 
noiseless, and not a moment was wasted. The dishes 
were removed and others substituted you knew not 
how, and you were never disturbed while in conversa- 
tion with hast or hostess by any want unsupplied. 
The girl could speak no word of English but there 
was no word needed, for not one was spoken to her 
during her stay in the room. She respected her work, 
and we respected her. The lady said she was lonely 
away from Norway, and well she might be. 

Now the majority of families employ but one ser- 
vant; many have two, some three, and afew four or 
more; and in proportion as the head of the household 
interests herself in the welfare of these ‘‘ belles of the 
kitchen” so well or ill is her housekeeping done. It is 
tedious, it is very tiring sometimes, to listen to Nora’s 
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account of her brother’s funeral, with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the wake that preceded it; but it does Nora 
good, and your sympathy for her lasts her through a 
day’s hard labor, while you, having done your share, 
may go out and make calls, and leave the dinner in 
her hands. 

A servant came from the country, where she had 
been duly instructed by a diligent mother, to live with 
a lady who had many little children. She proved so 
trustworthy and efficient that the kitchen was given 
up to her, and the mother sought the nursery. This 
left the girl alone. She sought friends and found 
them and was led astray, and not until she had been 
discharged in disgrace did the mistress wake up to the 
fact that ‘‘if she had known more about her this 
might have been prevented.” The broken-hearted 
mother cried out ‘‘How could you leave my girl to 
her fate!” But the mistress had been singing cradle- 
songs in the nursery, and had not en about the 
lonely kitchen at all. 

There is a class of servants who require still more 
care. I refer to nurse-girls. I cannot see, for my own 

‘part, how mothers with the crown of womanhood— 
little laughing children—all about them, can resign the 
ever new delight of the developments of childhood, 
can give them up to anybody’s care ; but I know there 
are cases where it must be done, and I can only 
sympathize with the mother’s loss when the hourly 
society of her children is denied her. 

A young girl taken for this purpose into your house 
may be gentle, patient, quiet, loving and interested in 
children ; or she may be peevish, nervous, high tem- 
pered, careless, and working only for her pay. It be- 
hooves you to find out not only which she is, but to 

gee to it that the duties and pleasures of her employ- 

ment are thoroughly understood by her. I never shall 
forget seeing a nurse girl trying to take care of two 
rollicking children and read Jane Eyre at the same 
time. A young orphan girl was received into a New 

England family to help the lady of the house, 

and eventually to take her place in the kitchen. But 
in a few weeks the was in despair. As far as house- 
work was concerned the girl was good for nothing. If 

she was left to watch the dinner she was found in a 

room full of the smoke of burning meat, poring over a 

book. Fortunately the mistress was a woman of rare 
judgment, and possessed a thorough knowledge of 
human nature. ‘‘She will never make a servant, but 
she will make a teacher,” said she; ‘‘therefore I will 
return to the kitchen and send her to Normal school.” 

This was done; she went through a three years’ course, 

and is now an accomplished young teacher. That 
was, so to speak, a life saved. 

For the religious training of-our servants we can do 
little ; they are, for the most part, Roman Catholics, and 
devoted to theirchurch. But we can listen patiently 
to their zealous talk, try to laugh away their supersti- 
tions, and we can make it convenient for them to go 
to church when they wish to do so. 

They must bear with our moods and tempers with 
what patience they can, and for our own part we must 
remember that we are not only to be rulers but exam- 
ples of all that makes life lovely and of good report, 
and thus, and only thus, shall we have servants who 
work ‘‘in singleness of heart as unto Christ.” ~- 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

The fashion of putting a tall bouquet of flowers in the 
middle of the table is happily giving place to some method 
' of decoration which will not make a barrier between the 
guests. Beautiful flowers, grasses and leaves may make a 
lovely ornament in an appropriate place, but where it re- 
quires you to stretch your neck unpleasantly to catch a view 
of the person who is making an agreeable remark or telling 
- an interesting story on the other side of the table, its inap- 
propriateness destroys a part of its beanty. A low dish 
arranged with standing flowers, or a higher one filled with 
drooping leaves and flowers, may be prettily arranged in 
such @ way as not at all to stand in the way of a full view of 
your companions on the opposite side of the table. 


It is a difficult matter to rid cauliflower of the little insecta 
which find in it a hiding-place. Indeed, unless you have 
great confidence in the thoroughness and neatness of your 
cook, cauliflower and spinage can scarcely be eaten with 
relish. They require assiduous care in examining, some soak- 
ing in salt and water, and thorough rinsing to insure cleanli- 
ness. Lettuce needs the same care, but lack of it is more 
easily detected than in the case of the spinage and cauli- 
flower, which come to the table cooked. 


A portion of fresh fish left from a meal, if it he insufficient 
to warm over by itself, or too much torn to pieces to be at- 
tractive, can be used as a very good side dish in this way: 
remove all the bones, mince the fish fine, add to it an equal 
amount of finely-shred bread crumbs, a little chépped parsley, 
some pepper and salt, and three beaten eggs; mix well; put 
a piece of butter in a frying pan, and when hot put the cake 
in, turning it as-soon as it is brown on the under side: 


Our Young Folks. 


TRE MICROSCOPE.—I. 
By Mary Barrett. 


Y dear little fellow-students who did not get the 

chemistry prize microscope, I am so sorry for 
you that I have concluded to give you a lecture in- 
stead. I hope that your fathers or your uncles were 
so much pleased with the effort that you made, and so 
sure that every one who has been faithful in the use 
of his eyes ought to have something more than eyes 
to use, that they have given you each some sort of a 
microscope, as like the prize as possible. Therefore 
we will have a talk about it. 

Do you know what alensis? That is the first thing 
you must know, if I am to tell you about a microscope. 
If you will look for the word in a dictionary you will 
find pictures of them. Some of them round out on 
both sides, and some curve in on both sides, and some 
round out on one side only. There is but one kind 
that I care to have you notice. That is the double 
convex lens; the one that rounds out on both 
sides. This lens you have in your owneyes. Like 
all lenses, it is made of something transparent, so that 
the light can go through it. It is called the crysialline 
lens of the eye because it is clear like a crystal, and it 
is held fast between the watery liquid in the front 
part of the eye and the jelly-like liquid in the back 
part by a firm little cord fastened to the sides of the 
eye. 

When you look at the sun you often see long, 
straight lines of light coming from it. A line of light 
is a ray; and it is always straight until it comes to 
something different from the thing that it has been 
passing through. What the ray of light passes 
through is called amedium. The air is the medium 
through which the rays of the sun pass on their way to 
your eye. If you stand behind a window-pane, the 
rays have to come through the glass, too, and that is 
another—a new medium. When a ray of light reaches 
anew medium, three things may happento it. It may 
be quite swallowed up in the new medium, so that 
nothing more is seen of it. If you wish to use the 
right word, you may say absorbed. But it may bound 
back again like a ball. Then we say it is reflected. 
It goes from the sun through the air to the new 
medium and then it is sent back, in another way, 
frem the new medium through the old again to our 
eyes. When you look at the green leaves, all the 
green rays of light that make part of the white rays 
of the sun are sent back from the leaves to your eyes. 
In that way you see the leaves. 

One more thing may happen to a ray of light when 
it goes from one medium to another. It may go 
though it and come out on the other side. But it very 
seldom goes through straight. It bends a little. Some- 
times it bends a great deal. Then it is refracted. 
When we look at the leaves we see them by the light 
that is sent back from every part of them to our eyes. 
When we look at them through the window, we see 
them by the rays that are first sent back from the 
leaves to the window and are bent, or refracted, as they 
go through and so come to our eyes. 

So, then, when we see a thing we see it by the rays 
that are reflected from it. When we see through a 
thing we see by the rays that come through it, and 
are bent, or refracted as they come. When rays go 
through a double convex lens, some of them are bent 
in one direction and gome in the opposite, and some 
are bent more than others, and they all come together 
at one point at a little distance from the lens. 

The eye is much smaller than many of the things 
that we look at. We cannot see the whole of a thing 
unless rays of light can come from every part of it, 
and throw an image of the whole of it on the little 
dark scum, far back in our eyes, which we call the ret- 
ina. Because the image must be so small all the rays 
must be brought into the smallest space. That is 
why we have a double convex lens ineacheye. The 
rays of light that come from anything are bent so 
much in the little lens that they all come into the tiny 
space and make the tiny image of the whole thing 
—leaf, book, or flower—that has sent out the rays. 

Now comes the microscope. The microscope is an 
assistant «ye. You all know that the nearer you bring 
an object to your eye the larger’it seems; and if it has 
tiny letters or @gures on it you can see them better. 
But if you bring a thing too near you cannot see it 
better, and, besides, it hurts your eyes. When an ob- 
ject is ten inches or more away from your eye the 
rays will mostly pass through the little crystalline lens 
and come together in the space back of it, but when 
the object is brought nearer than thata great many 
rays do not go into the lens. They are too wide apart 
and they pass by outside.| Now if we had another 
lens that would gather up these rays, first, and bend 
them a little toward each other, being closer together 
they would go throngh the lena in the eye. We could 


then bring what we wanted to see much nearer to the 
eye, and the rays would not be scattered but be 
brought nearer by the helping glass lens, and nearer 
still by the lens in the eye, and we should see the 
thing more plainly. 

This new glass lens that helps the lens of the eye is 
a simple microscope. By and by-someone thought of 
anew help. If, instead of putting an eye on one side 
of the glass when the object is on the other, we hold a 
sheet of paper before it, a magnified image of the ob- 
ject will be seen on the paper. If we look at this pict- 
ure with another lens we shall see a still larger pict- 
ure. Some one thought of this and contrived the 
compound microscope, which is quite a different thing 
from a simple microscope and is made of two or three 
lenses. 

In acompound microscope one lens is put next the 
object, and is called an object-glass. This makes an 
image of the object somewhere between the object- 
glass and another lens called the eye-piece. The eye- 
piece stops this image on its way and makes it yet 
larger. 

The eye-piece may be pulled farther away from the 
object-lens, and the image made still larger. That we 
may do this, the eye-piece is put in a tube called the 
draw-tube, that may be drawn back and forth in the 
other tube that we call the main body of the micro- 
scope, and so increase the distance between the two 
lenses. The object-glass may be made of two or more 
lenses, and the eye-piece is almost always made of two. 
The lenses in the eye-piece are usually flat on one side. 

You have learned now that a microscope is a lens, 
or several lenses put together, and that all they are for 
is to help the lens that is already in the eye that very 
small things may be brought near, so as to be large 
and yet to send all the rays into the tiny screén of the 
retina and make a perfect picture. 

You are asking now what is meant by the little prize 
microscope’s magnifying 100 to 125 diameters. When 
an object is held ten inches*from the eye. the rays that 
come from it will be brought to a point or focus in the 
eye. The rays that pass through the lens are brought 
to a focus ata little distance from the lens. The ob- 
ject will look as much larger when you see it through 
the lens as the rays of light come to one point quicker 

hen passed through the lens than if they had come 
o the eye without passing through it. So, if when 


the rays of light go through the lens they come toa . 


focus at half an inch from it, the object will look 
twenty times as large in diameter; that is, it will seem 
to be twenty times as far across it as if you held it ten 
inches from the eye and did not put a lens between. 

In acompound microscope first the image is made 
to look much larger than the object by the help of the 
object-glass, and’ then that image is made to look 
larger still by the eye-glass. Ifthe object-glass magni- 
fies twenty diameters, and the eye-piece makes the 
image look five times as large, the two together are said 
to magnify one hundred diameters. 

You girls, who like to get at ‘‘the deep-down sense 
of things,” know now something about the science of 
the microscope; but the boys, who like best to make 
things, will want to know the mechanics of it. * I huve 
no objection to your making one yourselves if you want 
to. Ask your uncle if he has in his library a litt. 
book called ‘‘Phin on the Use of the Microscope,” 
that tells how a man made one to please his little girl. 
He put two lenses in a paper tube, blackened on the 
inside. This was put in another tube of paper in 
which it could slide. He could see the globules in the 
blood and the circulation in a frog’s foot, he says; but 
that you may find out. 

You can see that it would be quite inconvenient to 
manage these lenses if they had to be held in the hand 
all the time; therefore a frame is made to support 
them, cailed a stand. A jointed stand bends at the 
joint, so that the tube that holds the lenses may slant 
or be horizontal instead of vertical. One does not get 
the muscles of the neck so tired, when looking for a 
long time, as if one had to bend over and look straight 
down. 

Fastened to the stand is a metal or rubber plate, 
called the stage. Across this we lay a little strip of 
glass called a slide, on which we put the objeet to be 
examined. There are brass springs fastened to the 
stage, which are brought over the glass slide and hold 
it firmly in its place. 


Then the focus must be adjusted. When an object’ 
is at a certain distanee from the lens it can be seendis- _ 


tinctly ; but when brought nearer, or moved farther 
away, itcannot. The point where we see the object 
clearly is called the focus. This is not the same thing 
as the focus of the lens alone. It is the focus of the 
lens and the eye acting together, and it is differen 
with different people’s eyes; so there must be some 
way to move the lens back and forth. Behind the 
tube of the microscope are two large screws with 
grooved edges. The little grooves make it easier for 
you to keep such a hold asto stop the screw at the 
right point. These screws turn a little toothed wheel 
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nside the stand, called a pinion. On the back of the 
tube is a toothed bar called a rack. The teeth of the 
wheel fit in between those of the rack, and when the 
wheel turns it drives rack and tube up and up, so that 
the glass is carried as far away from the stage and 
slide as we like. 

The stage has a round opening where the light comes 
up to the object from beneath. Sometimes it is better 
not to have so much light. For this reason there is 
under the stage a round plate called a diaphragm, with 
holes in it of different sizes; one the same asvthe hole 
in the stage and the rest smaller. This is made to re- 
volve, and lets up only so much light upon the stage 
as can come through one of its holes. If we wish to 
shut off all the light that comes from below, we can 
turn the diaphragm so that not one of the holes will 
correspond with the stage-hole, but the dark, solid 
part of the diaphragm will cover it altogether. 

Because we like to have more light brought directly 
upon the object than can come from the window or 
lamp, there is below the stage around mirror. It is 
fastened only at two points(on the sides), so that it 
can be tipped in almost any direction to catch the 
light and reflect it up through the diaphragm upon the 
stage, as we wisi. One side of the mirror is flat and 
even, or plane, as we call it. The other is often con- 
vex; that is, rounded outward. When rays of light 
are reflected from the convex side they are brought 
nearer together, and so give a stronger light. This 
side of the mirror is the one which we turn to catch 
the light when we are looking at a transparent ob- 
ject. 

To help in drawing pictures of what we see a little 
glass prism is fitted to the eye-piece. Then we tip the 
tube of the microscope so that it is at right-angles with 
the table on which it stands, and we look down through 
this little camera lucida, or bright chamber, as the words 
mean, and see the image beneath on the piece of paper 
that we have laid there, so as to trace it as you do on a 
transparent slate. Only you must hold your eyes just 
half over the prism, so that it shall see the pencil and 
paper and catch the image at the same time. 

For many microscopes they use, instead of a prism, 
a little flat, tinted piece of glass in a frame that fits on 
the end of the tube. This is called a neutral tint, and 
you look through it in the same way. 

I think it must have been the bell for recess that I 
heard. You may go now and get your book, ‘‘ Phin 
on the Microscope,” and make one, if you are smart 
enough. I fear you will not be able, with what you 
make, to read the Lord’s Prayer put in the space of a 
needle’s point ; but you are as well off as the men who 
used drops of balsam, or melted glass, or the bottoms 
of tumblers, fifty or a hundred years ago. 


THE CROCODILE CLUB. 
By Emity MILLER. 
CHAPTER ITI. 


F. invited us boys to a meeting in his room. 
e It was a regular invitation, written on a kind of 
cards, and said : 
Meeting of the C. C. at 7. 
Important business on hand. 
Your presence is requested. 
Strictly confidential. 
(Signed) G. F. 
Grand Worthy H. C. 
All the boys had them, and Chris Fraser carried them 
around, but he didn’t know what C. C. stood for. 
Tom Kelly guessed it was Confidential Club, and 
Jerry Fraser guessed Censible Club, but that wasn’t 
right. When the time came G. F. was all dressed up 
with a white vest and white gloves, and had little 
Neddy Fraser to open the door. First we had some 
fun playing games, and trying magic tricks. G. F. 
can do things so quick you can’t tell where they go, 
just like a regular wizard at a show, and he knows lots 
of tricks. And then we had a frosted eake, and nuts 
and raisins, and all the lemonade we wanted to drink. 
G. F. is one of the people that know just what a boy 
likes, and he does it. We asked him about the cards, 
and he told us all toguess. We guessed lots of things, 
and then he told us that C. C. stood for Crocodile Club, 
and H. C. was Head Crocodile. He said it was a club 
he belonged to, and he wanted us to join. We asked him 
why they called it the Crocodile Club, and he said it 
was to excite curiosity, and because it sounded like 
fun. Lots of fellows wouldn’t belong to a Helping- 
Hand Club, or a Mutual Benefit Society, but that was 
just about what the Crocodile Club was. Then he 
had us all sit around the table and look over some 
copies of papers and magazines that he had sent for. 
They were nice, all of them; just full of pictures and 
stories and puzzles, and I couldn’t really tell which I 
would rather have. G. F. said we could put our 
money together and send for tWo or three and then 
pass them around until we all had read them. We 
thought this was first rate, and we put down ona 
paper how much money we had. There was enough 


for three, and G. F. said he would pay for one, so that 
made four. We agreed that when we had done with 
them we would send them to a hospital that G. F. knows 
about, where they take lots of boys that are hurt or 
twisted up. And we agreed to meet every Friday 
evening and try the puzzles and games, and write up 
our books. I ought to have told about the books. 
There was one for each of us, that G. F. had bought, 
and Our Boarder had made a picture of a crocodile on 
the cover; a funny crocodile with big spectacles on, 
and his mouth wide open. He was looking through 
his spectacles and saying, ‘‘I want to know!” That 
was what the books were for; to write in what we 
wanted to know about, and then, when we met, read 
the questions and see if any body could tell us We 
had two meetings before G. F. went away to the city, 
just to get started. It was great fun. At first we 
only put in questions that we wanted to know about, 
and then we put in things that other boys might like 
to know. We talked about the stories, too, and once 
when we were in an awful hurry to know the rest of a 
story that stopped in such an interesting place, Chris 
Fraser and Tom made up the next chapter, and it was 
first rate, too. We sent our papers to G. F. when we 
finished them, and he took them to the _ hospital. 


That is the way he found out Lonzo, and Lonzo is the. 


most important part of this story. Susan says we 
ought to begin it at the West Rock part, but I say the 
hospital came first. G. F. went to the hospital one day 
and the man that opened the door said there was a 
new boy, a boy that wouldn’t speak, and his back was 
hurt. Heshowed him to G. F. and asked him to go 
and talk to him. G. F. walked up to the bed and 
looked at the boy. He was about as big as Charley 
Purvis and had blue eyes, and a real nice face,- but his 
back was fixed some way with plaster-paris, so that he 
couldn’t move a bit. G. F. didn’t speak a word, but 
took a magazine out of his pocket and began pointing 
to the boy and the magazine and waving his hands 
about and making all sorts of funny faces, as if he was 
trying to make the boy understand something. First 
the boy’s eyes began to kind of twinkle, and then 
when G. F. rolled up his eyes, and shook his head and 
waved both hands in the air, he burst out laughing and 
said : 

‘*Gracious Petro! what a loon!” 

**O,” said G. F., ‘I’m so glad your voice has come 
back. I was afraid it was stuck somewhere in the 
plaster; in that case we might never have got it out 
whole.” 

Then he sat down by him and told him about the 
Crocodile Club, and us boys up at West Rock, and 
read him the jolliest kind of a story. And Lonzo told 
him all about himself. He wasn’t a poor boy, not at 
first, but his father died, and then his mother, and he 
went to live with his mother’s uncle. He wouldn't let 
him go to school and made him work awfully hard, 
and when he fell down from a high ladder and hurt 
his back he wouldn’t have a doctor, because they cost 
too much money, but by and by when folks said 
Lonzo would always be acripple he brought him to 
the hospital and left him, and pretended he was a poor 
boy he’d picked up and didn’t know anything about 
him. Lonzo didn’t know anything about it at first, 
and when he found out he made up his mind not to 
speak a word until he died. But he felt better about 
it when G. F. talked to him and told him he had the 
best chance in the world to get well, and even if his 
uncle was mean he could not have done a better thing 
for him. He went to see him every day and he wrote 
us all about him. We agreed t send him a letter 
every week and take it turn about. My sister Susan 
wrote, too, and Jennie Purvis, and when it came 
Christmas we got up the nicest kind of a box to send, 
not just for Lonzo but the rest of the boys at the 
hospital. Most of the things we made ourselves, and 
then we sent pop-corn and nuts and maple-candy, and 
apples and cookies and all sorts of goodies. My, but 
they had fun opening it! And I should just like to know 
what a boy would do when he was chock-full of tickle 
and had his back and legs planted tight in a bed of 
plaster-paris so he couldn’t even wriggle? 1 asked 
Lonzo, in a letter, and he said he wiggled his toes and 
hurrahed for the Crocodile Club, but I don’t call that 
much satisfaction. After a good many months Lonzo 
got well, but one of the hospital doctors took him to 
live with him, and he says he shall make a famous doc- 
tor of him. Our Club is going on again next winter, 
and we are going to have girls in, because Our Boarder 
says we ought to. And we have begun to buy books, 
putting our money together, and passing them around 
just the same as the papers. We have a new thing, 
and that is Corresponding Members. The first one 
was a boy that came here with his mother from Florida. 
He wanted to join, and then write letters to the Club 
about the curious things in Forida, and the books he 
reads. And he told his cousin in California and she 
wanted to join; and Our Boarder is going to England, 
and said she would join, and write about what she 


saw across the water. And G. F. says he thinks of 


going to Egypt, and if he does he will send us a letter 
from the Crocodile’s Headquarters, but he is afraid 
they do not furnish writing material in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

There is one thing we forgot to ask G. F., and that is 
how to end up astory. Susan says stories end up 
with the people getting married, but this isn’t that 
kind, and besides nobody did get married; so we shall 
have to leave out the end, and just stop. 


LITTLE WORKERS. 
By M. V. M. 


N the crowd of ladies and gentlemen who were 
watching the laying of the railroad track over 
which our wounded President was to be borne to his 
cottage by the sea, stood a little boy. As he watched 
the work go on the desire woke in his heart to do 
something to help. Suddenly he darted out toward 
the men who were driving the spikes through the rails 
into the sleepers, and said to one of them: 

“Sir, would you please let me drive one spike into 
that rail ?” | 

The man looked at him a moment. It was a little 
arm that was stretched out for the heavy hammer, but 
there was a big purpose moving the arm, and the pur- 
pose was born in a big, true heart. All this the laborer 
was wise enough to see, and he gave him the hammer, 
saying : 

‘*T'm afraid, me boy, it’s a heavy job for you; but 
go ahead and try.” é 

And so he did. He struck with all his might, and 
the workman helped him on by striking every other 
blow, until at last the spike was driven home, and 
the little boy who had helped ran to his father say- 
ing : 

‘“‘[’ve done something for the President; haven’t I, 
papa ?” 

Yes; he had done something for the President, some- 
thing for himself in the building up of character, and 
something for the boys and girls of the land in show- 
ing them that the children can help along if they cnly 
think they can. 

God calls the children as well as the grown people 
to help in the building of his great kingdom. Indeed, 
there is work to be done which none but they can do. 
When God called Samuel he called all the children. 
When Samuel answered, ‘‘ Here am I,” and the Spirit 
caused it to be written in God’s book, it was that 
all the world might see the way in which God wants 
his children to answer to his call. Are you listen- 
nig, dear child, for his voice? When you hear it, 
as you surely will if you listen, do you reply, *‘ Here 
am I, Lord”? If not, there must be some reason for 
it. 

Once, in a children’s meeting, the boys and girls 
were talking this matter over with their leader. Sev- 
eral of them said that they could not be workers with 
God, and these are some of the reasons that were 
given : 

‘“‘T don’t know how to work for him,” said one. 

‘* Nobody would listen to me,” said another. 

‘*T have tried and it hasn’t done any good,” said a 
third. 

And all these who gave reasons for leading idle lives 
were Christian children ! 

Now listen, little people: there are no idle Chyis- 
tians, big or little. Every one who knows God—really 
knows him—works with him, and can’t help it. 

We hear a great deal said about working jor God, 
and that does certainly look like hard work; but Paul 
talks, instead, about our working with him, which 
must be easy and delightful, because, though we are 
so little and weak, he is so great and strong, and his 
help is freely given to all who ask for it. 

It is very easy to make mistakes about this matter of 
work, and just here is the place where we are very 
likely to fall into error—in thinking we are to work 
for him. Think how great and rich he is: what does 
he need of our poor little help? He makes nations to 
rise and fall. He speaks, and aworld is made. But— 
how good it is of him!—he is so good as to make 
it possible for us_to work with him. And now we 
want to know some of the ways in which we may do 
this. 

The children we were talking of a little way back 
seemed to think it was some hard, outside work that 
they were called upon to do, and they shrank from it; 
quite naturally. They did not see that God only 
wanted them to do the most natural thing in the 
world, which is just to look up to him as our great 
Father, and to let his divine life flow into them and 
then flow out toward others in all the sweet ways of 
love and helpfulness which in Jesus were so beauti- 
ful. 

We are workers together with God when we let him | 
subdue in us our hot, impatient tempers; when we 
come to him to be made true, and kind, and patient ; 
when we trust him to make us unselfish, so that we 
really love to have others first, and it is joy to give 
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up our own good things that they may be made 
happy. 

But some one may say, we want to really do some- 
thing to help along, as Willie did in driving the spike. 
Was it the doing, in Willie’s case, or the heart to do, 
that was worth most? He had the love in his heart 
that made him want to work, and when he sawa 
chance he sprung to it quickly. Just let God see the 
love in your heart, and see what chances he will give 

ou! 
: For ‘‘this is the work of God”: to believe him, and 
love him, and obey him. Ah! if we do that we shall 
be workers indeed, and God will be glad, and the 
world will be brighter and better for our having lived 
_in it, and our own hearts and lives will be full of a 
deep, sweet joy that no words can tell. 


AUNT PATIENCE'S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
r{N\HIS morning I read in the paper that two little 
girls had sent a pet squirrel to our sick President 
because they heard he liked squirrel soup. This loving 
sacrifice of something the little girls treasured so much 
for the sake of one far away, and perhaps never seen by 
them, has done more to help him get well than squirrel 
soup could possibly do. It was, however, not so hard 
even to box up and send away that pretty creature as it 
sometimes is for you, my dear impatient little girl, to 
give an hour of your playtime to helping mamma with 
the housework, or for your brother to leave his play- 
fellows and bring a tiresome bundle from the store. 
The little disagreeable services that come along through 
the day, that will not get your name into the papers, 
that bring you no thanks at all, perhaps, or, it may 
even be, are rewarded by unkind words—these look 
just as great and noble to the dear Saviour as the ap- 
parently larger ones which we notice and talk about. 
Do you not think God was as much pleased with the 
morning and evening sacrifices which the people of 
Israel brought before him as with those Which they 
came together only once in three years to offer? 

A dear little girl who was not rich, who had no 
father, was kept away from Sunday-school, week after 
week, by her mother’s sickness. There were four 
brothers and one small sister to be taken care of. The 
meals must be cooked, the house swept and dusted, 
the washing and ironing done, and the very sick mother 
had to be nursed. No one was there but this little 
girl, no more than twelve years old, to doitall. The 
neighbors were kind, but they all had their own work 
to do; and to watch with the mother through the long 
nights, carry her some more dainty food than the little 
girl could cook, and give occasional help, was all they 
could do; the real work for days and weeks was done 
by those small"hands. No wonder that as soon as some 
one came to relieve her the dear, bra.e child was laid 
on a sick bed, from which the dear Saviour took her to 
his own comforting, resting arms. Yesterday we 

looked on her face for the last time. But we shall not 
forget how cheerfully and faithfully she bore each day’s 
burdens; how the drudgery of the housework was 
done when her hands and feet were so tired and the 
days were so hot. The dear Saviour saw that it was 
done for his sake, and blessed her in the doing, and 
now he has taken her from all such wearisome service 
to be with him in joyful, restful work. God help you 
all to do each hour’s duty honestly and lovingly. 


MILWAUKEE, September 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Supposing you had two little boys at your house, one foyr years 
old, named Rex, and the other two years old, named Don, and you 
had one day opened your Christian Union and learned from Some- 
body’s Writing-Desk that some friends of hers had two dogs named 
Rex and Don, don’t you think you would have been just a wee bit 
surprised that both your boys’ names should have been appropriated 
by another family for their dogs? Well, we were; and when mamma 
told Rex about it he looked up at her, his little face all bright with 
appreciation, and exclaimed, ‘* Well, mamma, wasn’t that f-u-nny ?” 
and mamma smiled and said, ‘* Yes; or if it was not * funny,’ Rex, it 
was certainly odd, and Aunt Patience really must be told about it ;” 
whereupon I was commissioned to tell her, and trust the narrative 
may be not devoid of interest. 


Mamma says, with pardonable pride, if a great many good things. 


could be told about those dogs, how many more could be told about 
our boys! But one or two examples must suffice. 

In the first place, she hopes Rex, the dog, may be made to feel his 
misdemeanors, and led to correct them as nicely as Rex, the boy. 

Upon one occasion, when he was but three years old, she was re- 
proving him for a fault committed; talking gently to him, and point- 
ing out the error of his ways. He listened in stubborn silence for a 
while, then burst into wild sobbing, crying, ‘‘ Naughty Rex!” evi- 
dently thoroughly realizing and completely disgusted with his wick- 
edness. Then, a day or two ago, he did something quite naughty, 
but for which he really was not responsible, and when he came to 
tell mamma about it, said he: 

~** You may whip me, mamma, if you want to, but I sha’n’t cry a 

bit, because I couldn’t help it !’* which reminded mamma most forci- 
bly of a timg when, somewhat older than he, she took what she con- 
sidered an undeserved punishment from a teacher in the same spirit, 
and with tearless eyes. It is nearly peedless to add, I think, that in 
Rex’s case the whipping was not given, though he certainly ex- 
pected it. 

Rex once in a while will tease for anything good to eat, that he 
knows is in the house, for his playmates quite as earnestly as for him- 
self, and sometimes, when she thinks he has had plenty, and to save 


bother, mamma tells him “* There isn’t any more.” This evening for 
supper some apple sauce appeared. Rex is very foud of it, but stop- 
ped eating his second supply long enongh to inquire slowly and 
gravely, ‘* Mamma, how can you make apple sauce without any ap- 
ples ? that’s what I would like to know.” I do not know whether 
mamma explained the process, but I hope she felt her little boy’s 
reproof and will not try again the reprehensible practice of managing 
him by deceit, even if the thermometer does register over 90 degrees 
in the shade, 

But this must do for Rex. As for Don, he is just the dearest 
cutest, sweetest—but I'll forbear. I'll warrant you have had a baby 
in the house, Aunt Patience, and know all about them. I shall care. 
fully save the letter about the dogs till Don is old enough to under- 
stand it, and then tell him all about it. I wonder if he will think it is 
“ane 

Hoping, dear Aunt Patience, you will not be out of your name with 
my long letter, and with love from mamma to you, and from Rex 
and Don to their namesakes the doggies, 

I am most truly yours, GaLE F. 


Now I’m certain Rex the dog must behave well, so 
as not to disgrace the name of the boy. And I’m in- 
clined to think he is trying to improve, for last Sunday 
he went to church with the family. I wish all the 
mammas and all the papas would find out that a child 
should never be governed by deceit. It is altogether 
wrong, and very foolish besides, for any bright child 
will soon discover the parent’s untrusworthiness and 
act accordingly. Won’t Rex please print his own and 
his brother Don’s name and send it to me? 


OsweEa@o, Aug. 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I call you my aunt, but you are not my aunt, but I only call you so. 
Iam alittle girl six years old. My birthday is 15th May. Grandpa 
reads me the letters tn The Christian Union, and I like them 
very much. I have only one sister and no brother. jf 
would like to have a little brother. I have two grandpas and 
two grandmas. My papa is building a new house near grand- 
pa’s, and when it is done I can have good times. I had a 
black kitten but I don’t know where she has gone, but I am going to 
get another. I goto school and readin the primer, and am most 
through with it, and then I will read in the First Reader. I wang 
you to print this letter inthe paper. Will you please doso, and 
theh I will call you my aunty. 

Yours affectionately, ALICE P. 

P. 8S. It is now vacation and I have good times playing and riding 
my velocipede. I have got roller skates. Good-by, I am tired. 


Two grandmas and two grandpas—a papa—a mam- 
ma—a new house—a velocipede, well, well! what a 
list of riches. Do you make all your friends happier 
by being gentle and loving? Lhope so. 


PorT ByRon., Sept 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am not exactly one of your nieces, as we do not take The Chris- 
tian Union, but having seen a copy of it I thought I would write to 
you. I live in a very pleasant little town on the Mississippi River. 
Our house and grounds are called Oak Grove on account of a grove 
of oak nearthe house. My papa is a Doctor. I think you have 
chosen a good name, for I think it must take lots of “‘ patience ” to 
read so many letters so much alike. I am fourteen years old, and 
have no brother or sister living. I have one brother and two sisters 
dead. I have lots of pets, though. I have a little rouster eight 
weeks old that crows ; isn’t that strange? I never thought such a 
little one could crow. 

If any one wants to exchange the * Independent ” of 1881 for 
“Wide Awake” for 1881, if they willgive you their address, if 
you will send it to me, I will send them *“* Wide Awake;” it is not 
bound but is in good condition, not much soiled. I want the “ In- 
dependent ” very much. Wouldn’t a society by the name of the 
*“* Exchange Union,” or some such thing, for exchanging books and 
papers, bea good plan? Well, good-bye. CiaRa J. M. 

Here is another opportunity for an exchange which 
I shall be pleased to aid in accomplishing. I hope you 
will want now to see The Christian Union all the time, 
and we shall try and make it pleasant for you in our 
circle of Young Folks. 3 

NEwBuURGH, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I never have written before to you, but if you will accept me I 
would like to become one of your nieces. 

I was thirteen last August. Here where I live is the place where 
Washington disbanded his army, and every day excursion boats come 
here to see it and the house, which is filled with curious things. 

As you do not live far from Newburgh, I suppose you often come 
here; and some time while you are, if you will come and see me I 
woul: like to see you. Please give my love to Trixie and Uncle Per- 
severance. Your affectionate niece, May 8. W. 


New York is not very far from Newburgh, but I sel- 
dom gothere. I have, however, seen the famous head- 
quarters of Washington, a description of which we 
lately read in the paper. If you come near my home 


please come and see me. 


GREENSBURG, Green Co., Ky., 
Aug. 29, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

We are two boys, and have been getting The Christian Union for 
some time, as we have an aunt in New York who sends it tous. We 
like to read it very much, and look forward to its coming with real 
pleasure. 

A year ago last June we commenced collecting curiosities, and 
have increased our collection to about four or five thousand speci- 
mens. We have'all sorta of curiosities, but our collection consists 
mostly of minerals, We find a great many arrow-heads on our farm, 
and if you would like some we would be pleased to send you some. 
If any of the readers of The Christian Union would like to exchange 
specimens with us we would be very glad. Correspondents will 
please write before sending anything, so that we may agree upon 
terms. Your affectionate nephews, 

R. Bartiett & Bro. 


I should be very glad to have an arrow-head, and 
will try to find something/I can send you in return, al- 
though I am afraid my small stock will not afford any- 
thing you do not already possess. It will be a very 
good plan for the cousins to exchange curiosities. Let 


it be done in a business-like, orderly manner. If you 
write on business be sure to send a stamp or a postal 
card for a reply; give your address plainly and fully ; 
give fair descriptions of what you have to give in ex- 
change ; and in the smal] details transact all your busi- 
ness 80 fairly, so promptly, that your name will be as- 
sociated with the word honor. I should like to know 
how Harry and his brother keep their curiosities; how 
much time and money they have spent in the collecting 
and arranging, and what advantage they have gained 
from the work. Won't they tell us? 


BROOKLYN, Aug. 22, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We take the “ Christian Union” and I very much enjoy reading 
the letters in your department. Mamma enjoys the sermons very 
much. I am ten years old and I go to school. I havea very nice girl’s 
velocipede and have a great deal of fun with it. I have a sister older 
than myself. This is all I shall write this time, so good-bye. 

Your loving niece, Fannie J. T. 


Thank you for the very fragrant card inclosed. My 
treasures box is filling fast. The other day ‘ Kathie 
B”—do you remember her ?—came to see me and I 
showed her some of the things. She thought I had a 
very nice time with all my letters and keepsakes, and 
so I do. 


Here are two answers to Fred’s question: 

CoLuMBvs, September 4, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be one of your nephews? My sister Clara has written to 
you several times. Iam seven years old. Iam going in the third 
reader next term. I havea little kitty. Her name is Mollie Garfield. 

Cousin Fred, the word “ swine” is foundjin Lev. xi.,7; Deut. xiv., 
8; Prov. xi., 22; and Isaiah Ixv., 4. Raupu W. B. 


RocKPorRT, August 29, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
- Yesterday, while reading The Christian Union of the 27th, I came 
across a question asked by Fred. D. E.M. The word “swine” is 
found in the following places in the Bible: Lev. xi., 7; Deut. xiv., $8; 
Prov. xi., 22; Isaiah Ixv., 4, lxvi., 3, 17; Matt. vii., 6, viii., 30; Mark 
v., 11, 12, 13, 14, 16; Luke viii., 32, 33; Luke xv., 15, 16. 

Iam not yet sixteen, but would be much pleased to correspond 
with Lottie D. I will graduate this spring, and be sixteen a few 
weeks before school is out. 

Now I would like to ask Fred D. E. M., or any of the other cous- 
ins, how many times the word “‘ and” occurs in the Old Testament, 
and how many times in the New? Also, is the word ** school ” found 
in the Bible? If 80, how many times and where? 

From one of your new nieces, 


I will send your address to Lottie, but as there are 
several other applicants she may have already chosen 
a correspondent. 

Who will answer these hard questions ? 


TEMPIE W. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It isa long time since I have written you, but I want you to know 
that it is not my fault. I cannot hold a pen in my little paws, and so 
have to tell my mistress what I want written, and it is not always 
convenient for her to attend to me. 

But now I have to tell you what has happened to me. I came to 


Geneva this summer witli my mistress, and she has given me 


Laura C., and I am going to stay here all the time, and oh! I am so 
happy. I run out whenever the door is open, visit all the neighbors, 
find the greatest quantity of bones, and have so much to attend to in 
protecting the house that I am busy all the time. I never told any 
one how hard it was to be shut up so much in the city, but I think 
my friends now see how improved I am by liberty and fresh air. 

Thank you so much, dear Aunt Patience, for the pretty: New 
Year’s card. I send you in return the last picture I hadtaken. You 
will see by it one way in which Laura and I amuse ourselves. I am 
afraid you will think it beneath the dignity of a Judge, but it amuses 
my new little mistress, and I can refuse her nothing, I love her so 
dearly. 

You have now two nephews and one niece in the same family, and 
I hope you will always feel an interest, wherever he may be, in your 
affectionate JuDGE Puck BuTTONs. 


The picture is pretty enough to be published in the 
‘*St. Nicholas.” Laura has the Judge in a doll’s baby 
carriage. He seems to be dressed up in quite fine 
clothes, too. I hope all my nephews and nieces will 
be as thoughtful as Judge Puck Buttons in sending me 
word of any change in their address. 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 


Down in the forest’s darkest nook 
My first you’ll likely find, 
Or when beside the babbling brook 
Your joyous steps you wind. 
My second by the roadside dwells 
To cheer you on your way, 
Or at the cottage door may watch 
The children at their play. 
My whole the finest garden rales 
With matchless, regal sway. Tf. 
MORE SELECTED RIDDLES. 
1. What is that without which a wagon cannot be made, and can- 
not go, and yet is of no use to it? 
2. What does a vessel weigh when ready to go to sea? 
3. Why are different trees like different dogs? 
4. Iam composed of letters five ; 
The part of speech is adjective. 
From either way I spell the same : 
Pray tell me, then, what is my name. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 31. 


Square Word.— PLUME 
UNCLE 
MALI O 
ERECT 
Cross Word.—Redundance. 
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FOREST FIRES. 
By BENTON. 


The destruction of large patches of 
forest in nearly all parts of the country) 


has only in the present generation given | 


much cause for remark; but it assumes, 
when it is seriously considered, a some- 
what grave aspect. 
slight lament the short-sighted waste of 
timber by extravagant use that is preva- 
lent; since if it is only used in some 
way there is a partial compensation, and 
we cannot, periaps, expect individuals 
to so regulate their personal economies 
as to look a generation forward to the 
consequential wants and bereavements of 
the whole public. But where forests are 
destroyed by fire there is no temporary 
gain, even. The loss is immediate and 
total. A few hours of raging flames will 


produce havoc in broad woodlands that) 
a half century may not be able to repair. | 
And when the value is gone, as we have. 


said, there is nothing to show for it 
What the total loss by forest fires 
amounts to annually there is no means 
of knowing. QOur new minute census, 
which tells us so much, cannot tell us this | 
because the statistics are scarcely pro-. 
curable. There have been, however, 


some guesses and estimation of certain | 


extensive fires, and of these a late writer 
in the ** Nation,” who has dealt with this _ 
subject, says: 


“The great Wisconsin fire of 1872, which swept 
elong the shores of Green Bay for more than thirty 
miles, destroyed merchantable pine which, were it 
standing to-day, would be 
than twenty-five millions of dollars. 


of Southern Oregon, the most beautiful! coniferous 


forests of the continent. The value destroyed in 
this fire cannot be estimated. The volumes of 
smoke which rolled up from it obscured the light 
of the sun, and for weeks day and night could not 


; labor was abandoned, and the 
vessels which ply along the coast were forced to 
stand far out tosea. Pine and fir were destroyed 
in immense quantities, and twelve thousand mill- 
ion feet of Port Orford cedar (the valuable wood 


be distinguished 


of a peculiar cyprees of that region) were, it is | 


said, consumed.” 

The same writer speaks in terms nearly 
as startling of the annual fires that sweep 
over the immensely productive forests of 


Puget Sound, of those that are common | 
in the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, and 
and also of. 


in the California .Sierras, 
the numerous forest fires in Arizona, 
Colorado, and in the Northern Rocky 
Mountain region. 
summer,” lhe says, 
countless forest fires may be seen from 
apy of the high peaks of Colorado.” 
Fires of this sort, built annually to im- 
prove the pasturage, do much damage 
to the timber and wood ‘‘in the pine. 
belt of the Southern Atlantic and the Gulf. 
coasts.” 

If this destruction ceased with the im-. 
mediate damage produced it would still | 
be serious; but unfortunately it does not. 
The soil itself, in many regions where 
these fires occur, undergoes such a change | 
that the same species of trees cannot be 
planted there again, or, at least, until a 
generation or more of feebler growths of. 
bushes and inferior trees have come and | 
gone to prepare the way forthem. ‘This. 
prospective damage,” says our collector | 
of statistics, ‘‘ caused by forest fires, has 
not been generally considered in treating 
this subject, and the impossibility of | 


We can skip with. 


worth probably more | 
A few years | 
earlier a creat fire raged for three months in the) 
magnificent forests which clothed the coast range | 


“On a clear day in | 
smoke of. 


railroads often scatter sparks which reach 
the dry leaves, and are heard from soon 
_after in a disastrous conflagration. But 
‘this cause is now quite unnecessary, as 
every locomotive ought to be compelled 
to wear a spark-arrester, since houses, 
_barns, stacks, fences and other property 
are put in peril by every passage of a 
railroad train during a good many weeks 
in the year. 

It is true that there are laws in many 
States which impose appropriate pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment upon those 
who are the cause of the mischief we are 
lamenting; but they are hardly ever 
brought to enforcement. In the Cats- 

kills and in many of the Eastern and New 
England forest tracts we are pretty sure 
to hear of destructive fires in the woods 
every dry period, and especially in the 
Indian Summer season, but no conviction 
‘of any culprit has ever ensued so far as I 
remember. Such surrounded establish- 
ments as the Catskill Mountain House 
are frequently seats of nervous anxiety 
in the fire season, and are really exposed 
to a danger that it is not pleasant to think 
of. A fire in the woods is almost always 
a fire out of sight at first, and generally 
out of reach of organized help, and the 
| Cases in which it is extinguished without 
serious damage resulting are very few 
| indeed. 
I have thought myself for some time, 
| though the intelligent writer in the 
‘‘ Nation” does not seem to have had it 
in mind, that it is none too early to agi- 
tate for a forest guard in our country. 
We shall not during the present genera- 
tion, probably, feel the direct need of 
such supervision as thatimplies ; but we 
shall eventually ; and nowhere will it be 
more needed in due time than in those fer- 
tile regions where wood and timber hith- 
erto have been evils to be got speedily rid 
of rather than treasures to be saved. It 
is the fact of this long-continued habit of 
looking at trees and timber as obstruc- 
tions that has left public sentiment so 
weak and languid on the subject; and 
until public sentiment is fairly aroused 
little can be done. But if we are to save 
‘the untold millions of value that now 
lies exposed to such various dangers 
there must be some means of protection 
or prevention instituted. A forest guard 
would have to be established by law, and 
there is no doubt if it could be established 
that it would prove efficient enough to 
vastly more than pay for its cost. 
_ If public sentiment is not active enough 
to secure this it would certainly seem as 
if those who have suffered by these fires 
/might be numerous enough to organize 
a volunteer Forest Protection Society, 


| which should disseminate regularly pa- 


pers and articles explaining the dangers 
to which our various woodlands are ex- 
posed. In this way some public senti- 
“ment might in time be created, and a 
better feeling on the matter even without 
legislation would go a great way toward 
remedying the evil. Even if no general 
enthusiasm shall be aroused, the duty of 
the press and of writers who have thought 
_of this subject to speak, and speak often, 
is none the less imperative. It is a topic 
which the Agricultural press could well 
repeat, and hand around to the columns 
of other papers, for it is one of wide, in- 
timate, and general concern. 


| 


APPLE-TREE BORER. 


rightly estimating iis extent and nature | £ditors of The Christian Unwon: 


presents a serious difficulty in the proper | | 
understanding of this economic ques-| 


tion.” 

The causes of forest fires are various, 
and not easy of control in all respects. 
Hunters and fishermen, tramps and gyp- | 
sies often set the woods on fire accident- 


ally, and sometimes the work is done on | 
q_ the last of May or early in June. 


time it is found among the leaves of the tree, 


purpose. Lumbermen and pioneers, an 
sometimes the ordinary farmer, who 
wishes to get rid of some rubbish, or who 
burns over a swamp to improve the pas- 
ture it affords, are all liable to set flames 
a-going which often get entirely beyond 
their control. Locomotives on adjacent 


Can you give me ary directions how to conquer 
| borers in apple trees? For years it has been a 
fight, and in spite of all efforts they seem likely to 
win. G. T. L. 

Yarmoutu, August 19th, 1881. 


To ‘fight’ the insect successfully it is 
necessary to become familiar with its habits 
in both the larval and perfect form. 

The perfect insect makes its appearance 
In the day- 


flying only at night, when it lays its eggs, one 
ata time, usually in the bark of the trunk of 
the tree near the ground, and sometimes, when 
the insects are numerous, or when they are 
prevented from depositing their eggs near 


the roots of the tree, they will resort to the 


up tho Hrseo ts, N. ¥. | 
FAP 


, | bowels cannot expel the waste matter, and 


axils of the lower limbs. When the grub is 
hatched it makes a burrow under the bark, 
where it lives for some time, and afterward 
makes a channel upward through the wood 
for several inches, and usually completes its 
work as a larva at seme point near the bark 
and directly above the place of entrance. 
Here it undergoes its final transformation 
into the perfect insect and digs its way out 
through the bark. It remains in the larval 
state two or three years. If the outer bark is 
scraped from the tree in places where the 
eggs are likely to be deposited, in the latter 
part of August or first of September a small 
dark patch will indicate the position of the 
newly-hatched grub. 

In a later stage of its work the little heaps 
of sawdust-like particles that have been 
thrown out from its burrow, and frequently 
cover its lower opening, will indicate the 
position of the ravages of the insect in the 
body of the tree. 

Alkalies have been found a useful remedy 
when the grubs are first hatched, and when 
applied to the base of the tree and the axils 
of the limbs, in the form of common soft-soap, 
just before the perfect insect makes its ap- 
pearance (the last of May or early in June) 
this will probably be of use as a preventive. 

By scraping the rough bark and washing 
the surface with strong lye in August or 
September many of the young grubs may be 
killed. 

After the grub has worked into the wood 
a wire may be pushed into its burrow to kill 
it, or an opening may be made with a chisel 
at the place where the larva is about to change 
to the pupa state. 

Dr. Fitch reeommended that scalding water 
be poured into the upper end of the burrow 
to kill the grub. ‘ 

As the larva is changing its position from 
time to time, a knowledge of its habits will 
aid in exterminating the pest. 

If a neglected orchard is in the vicinity, 
the difficulties in exterminating the insect in 
a given case are very much increased from 
the wide range taken by the perfect insect in 
its nocturnal flights. 
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WHAT SHE SHOULD DO. 


A Few Suggestions of Importance 
on a Subject of Interest 
to the Ladies. 


And Certain Facts Which Should be 
Known by All Women. 


[From the ‘‘ Home Journal,’’ New York.] 


A short time since an article appeared in 
the columns of this paper, being a synopsis 
of a lecture delivered by a prominent woman 
before a well-known New England society. 
This article dealt so directiy with the needs 
of women, and contained so many hints 
which were valuable, that it naturally at- 
tracted no little attention, and has, we learn, 
been a subject of comment in social circles 
in nearly every part of the land. Realizing 
that no subject can be of more vital impor- 
tance, as well as interest to all readers, than 
the condition of the women of America, we 
collected and prepared with considerable care 
additional facts bearing upon the same sub- 
ject. 

The ladies of this country have been more 
observed and talked about than those of any 
other land, and Europeans always notice their 
characteristics — usually with admiration. 
Sara Bernhardt declared she did not see how 
any one could resist falling in love with 
‘those pretty American ladies.’’ She might 
have added that even her far-famed French 
nation would find it difficult to equal, much 
less excel, American women in quickness of 
perception and brilliancy of intellect. The 
minds and manners of American women are 
all that can be desired; but it is a lamentable 
fact that their physical frames are far inferior 
in comparison with their social and mental! 
characteristics. The women of Enyland are 
noted for their florid health, those of Germany 
for their strong constitutions, and the ladies 
of France for their exuberance of spirits; but 
American women possess no one of these 
qualities in any prominence, and all of them 
only in a slight degree. The reason for this 
must be plain to every careful observer. Sed- 
entary ways, devotion to fastrion, but, above 
all and more than all, carelessness and indif- 
ference to daily habits and duties, have ren- 
dered the women of this land far less strong 
and healthy than it is either their duty or 
privilege to be. Thisirregular and indifferent 
manner of living brings about the most seri- 
ous results, and is both directly and indirectly 
of untold injury to the race. The cause 
therefore, being manifestly under the control 
of the women themselves, the power to remove 
it must naturally be under their control also. 
American women can possess just as charmed 
lives as though they lived in Europe or any 
foreign Jand, if they only desire and determine 
to do so. 

The primary cause of suffering from disease 
is impure blood. The performance of the 
natural functions of womanhood and mother- 
hood is not a disease, nor should it be treated 
as such, und to maintain one’s health the or- 
gans which make and purify the blood must 
be preserved in or restored to their normal 
condition. These organs are the kidneys and 
liver. 3 

It is the office of the kidneys to take from 
the blood the poisonous matter which has 
been collected from all parts of the body and 
pass it off from the system. If they are im- 
paired in their action they cannot do this 
work, the poison accumulates, all the organs 
in the body which are sustained by the blood | 
are weakened and give way, and finally the 
kidneys and contiguous organs become the 
source of great pain, and without prompt re~ 
lief death is certain. 

It is the office of the liver to extfact other 
impurities from the blood and utilize a portion 
of them for digestion. If the liver is disor- 
dered all forms of dyspepsia occur, the 
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the most distressing inconveniences follow. 
This is especially true in the case of. women. 
And if the bowels are thus inactive and over- 
loaded, the neighboring organs, which are 
particularly dependent for their right aetion 
upon the state of the liver, bowels and kid- 
neys, become displaced, and the consequences 
which ensue are too well known to require re- 
statement in a suggestive article of this kind. 
The secret, however, of preventing these 
manifold disorders is to keep the kidneys 
and liver in perfect working condition. This 
is reason, this is science, and it appeals with 
force to the suffering women of America. 

When the body is in a healthy condition 
then come beauty of complexion, elasticity 
of step, hopefulness of disposition and com- 
fort and happiness in the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the family. There is, therefore, 
every incentive to secure and preserve buoy- 
ant health. 

Warner's Safe Liver and Kidney Cure, the 
remedy described in the lecture to which 
reference has already been made, is receiving, 
as it certainly merits, the most careful at- 
tention and trial of the women of the land. 
It is a pure and simple vegetable remedy 
which is now doing more to bring health and 
strength to the American women than any 
one thing which has ever been discovered. 
It acts directly upon the liver, kidneys and 
adjacent organs, soothes any inflammation, 
allays all pain and places those organs in a 
condition to bring health to the body and 
happiness to the life. The manufacturers of 
this great remedy, as we learn from the lect- 
ure, have the written thanks of thousands of 
women—many of them of great prominence— 
but these letters are very properly regarded 
as too sacred for publication. No true wo- 
man is pleased to have her physical troubles 
flaunted in the eyes of the world. 

The unquestionable value of Warner’s Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure is all the more mani- 
fest from the fact that heretofore no adequate 
remedy for the ils of women hfs ever been 
discovered; nor have the medical profession 
ever been able to assist woman in her troubles 
as she deserves. This is, perhaps, largely due 
to the presence of so much bigotry and intol- 
erance in that profession. The history of 
medicine is & history which illustrates to the 
fullest the blighting effect of bigotry and in- 
tolerance. Harvey, who discovered the cir- 
- culation of the blood, was driven out of Eng- 
land. Jenner, the father of vaccination, was 
oppressed and scoffed at. Thompson, the 
founder of the Thompsonian theory, was the 
victim of a hateful conspiracy. Morton, in 
Massachusetts, who introduced the use of 
ether in surgical operations, was charged with 


witchcraft. And yet the discoveries of these 
men are to-day recognized as of infinite bene- 
fit to the race. It is the solemn duty of every 
physician in the lamd to take advantage of 
every opportunity which is within his reach ; 
not to promote the interests of this or that 

school, but to heal the people of their infirmi- 
ties. All have wituessed death-bed scenes 
and felt that if skill were equal to disease 
death might have been postponed many years 
ago—that science (if use were made of all 
the agencies she has revealed) was equal to a 
cure. 

How many atime in the experience of all 
has this been illustrated! A cold is contract- 
ed, it refuses to yield to a fixed form of treat- 
ment, the physician may not be candid enough 
to call in the aid of other schools or of inde- 
pendent agencies. and the dear one dies be- 
cause the doctor will not exhaust every expe- 
dient known to the world for relief! If he 
have the courage of his convictions and em- 
ploys outside agencies he is visited with ex- 
pulsion from the society of his fellows, and, 
forsooth, becomes what they choose to call a 
*‘quack.” When they have exhausted all the 
agencies approved by their schools they 
‘“‘shirk the responsibility” of the death of 
their patient by advising a trip to Colorado or 
Florida or a voyage to Europe! Such treat- 
ment may be in accordance with the “‘ code 
of ethics,” but in the view of the unprejudiced 
public it is downright cruelty, if it may not 
be even more strongly characterized. 

There is no reason, however, why the wo- 
men in this land should not possess the best 

of health and spirits. The character of the | 


~ 


country, the activity of her surroundings and 
the opportunities afforded for recovering lost 
health and retaining the same are greater than 
those of any other land on the face of the 
globe. By acareful observance of the plain 
and simple laws of health; by a watchful 
care over daily habits and duties, and by a 
regulation of the life with the remedy above 
named, which has become so prominent and 
valuable, there is no reason why all the desir- 
able things we have mentioned may not be 
secured in their highest degree. It is there- 
fore a matter of importance that all women 
give this subject the attention whieh it de- 
serves, and the care which they are able to 
bestow. consoious that their efforts are cer- 
tain to bring them perfect health and long 
and happy lives. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The question of more especial impor- 
tance to-day than any other one relating 
to the financial situation is that which 
has soon to be considered and decided 
by the Secretary of the Treasury with 
reference to the disposition of the surplus 
funds accumulating in the U. S. Treas- 
ury. The customs and taxes now pro- 
duce to the Government a surplus of 
about $10,000,000 a month on the aver- 
age, which, if left to accumulate, would 
gradually but surely absorb the resources 
of the banks, and thereby cripple all of 
the industrial and commercial enterprises 
of the country. There are only two ways 
by which this surplus accumulation can 
be released or obviated. The first is by 
a regular periodica] purchase of govern- 
ment bonds by the Secretary, or, what is 
equivalent, the calling in of the 34 per 
cents., which are due at the option of the 
Government ; or, second, by the repeal 
of a sufficient amount of taxation and 
customs duties to reduce the nation’s in- 
come toa sum more nearly equal to its 
necessities. It must be a strange specta- 
cle to foreign powers when they see our 
national government in a state of real 


embarrassment as to how it may dispose ; 


of its excessive income. Such an expe- 
rience is quite unknown by any European 
power. The solicitude of monarchial 
governments throughout their history 
has been as to how they might be able to 
meet their necessary wants; but it prob- 
ably will be a not very welcome tagk to 
our National Legislature, at its next 
session, to contrive a modification and 
reduction of taxes so as to reduce an un- 
necessary accumulation of Treasury 
funds. At present the financial leaders in 
money markets are feeling the anxiety 
and uncertainty due to this absorp- 
tion of money needed in our do- 
mestic exchanges, and are looking 
forward with some sign of impatience to 
a general order on this subject by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which shall 
have the effect to steady and regulate 
what is now a feverish spasmodic con- 
dition of demand and supply in the 
financial centers. It is really a necessity 
that there should be as little delay as 
possible with that official in announc- 
ing his policy. The aspect of the crops 
is clearing up somewhat. While of course 
we cannot arrive at any exactness re- 
garding the comparative state of the 
wheat and corn crops, we are led to a 
reasonable conclusion that the wide- 
spread rumors of disastrous failure are 
much exaggerated. The corn crop of 
last year was about seventeen hundred 
million bushels. The best estimates yet 
made, with care, hardly reduce that 
amount below fourteen hundred million 
bushels for this year. This, if approxi- 
mately correct, will, when added to a 
very large surplus from last year’s yield, 
give us all that can be of practical bene- 
fit in our domestic consumption, and will 
furnish an ample reserve for foreign 
shipment at higher prices than last year. 
The falling off in the wheat crop is 


and their 
problematical, but if the yield of last | cites 


Attention is invited to the card of the 
American Finance Company, a corporation 
recently organized in this city with a capital 
of $1,000,000. We are advised that the Com- 
pany’s charter confers the fullest banking and 
trust privileges, but it is the, purpose of its 
directors to do no commercial banking nor to 
exercise its functions as a trust company, con- 
fining its busines, for the present, at least, to 
the investment of capital, and the conduct of 
financial negotiations. This Corporation will, 
doubtless, relieve our banks from much 
business offered by their correspondents 
which is not banking, and which they are ex- 
pected to do as a matter of favor. The 
president of the company is Mr. John Short, 
who earned a reputation for financial ability 
as President of the New York and New 
England and Western Investment Company, 
a eorporation which he organized about two 
years ago, and which, under his immediate 
management, paid dividends to the amount of 
75 per cent. in the short period of eighteen 
months. 
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ear W Companies other 
year was, as is estimated, about five | GoNDUCT 


hundred million bushels, the falling off, 


if set down at about seventy-five million | Tru 


bushels, will, with the reserve from last 
year’s yield, furnish say a hundred and 
thirty million bushels for foreign con- 
sumption; which, at the improved price 
which is almost certain to rule, will give 
us a larger income from these two crops 
than resulted from our great exports of 
last year. We shall wait with interest 
further and more reliable returns from 
the West, but in the meantime much of 
the depressing talk now heard is for 
effect on the markets both for cereals 
and for railway securities and cannot 
be accepted as at all correct. Railway 
earnings are steadily increasing over last 
year. Money is about five per cent., and 
the security markets are improving. 
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_FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Meat Powerful, the Softeat, 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
\ Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and eles 
. Send sizeof room. Get 


RINK, 651 Pearl St. Y. 


h- 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 


rk and Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


wee of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
EY Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FUL LLY 
RANTED. 
WVANDUZEN é& Ti 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


Catalogue sent Free. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
TEXAS EMIGRATION. 


Editor of The Christian. Union: 

In your issue of the 14th inst., in an admira- 
ble and otherwise very correct article entitled 
‘‘ Texas Emigration,” this statement is found: 
Emigration, of course, is more or less of 
lottery,” ete. So far as the Southwestern 
Immigration Co. is concerned, [ beg leave re- 
spectfully to dissent entirely from this state- 
ment. Emigration may be made a lottery, 
but one purpose of this Company is to pre- 
vent it. Ata heavy expense it has brought 
together an exhibit of products showing what 
has actually been raised in Texas and Arkan- 
sus. Its books and maps, too, compiled from 
official sources, studiously free from misstate- 
ment or exaggeration, are designed to present 
an inquirer such a picture of the actual state 
of the country and its capabilities that the 
lottery element is excluded, so far as the 
science of statistics and general average can 

“exclude it, and that he may know exactly 
what to expect before going there. 

With your very guarded statement, that it 
cando no harm to examine information 
gathered upon such a theory and for sucha 
purpose, we cordially agree, believing that 
those interested in emigration will go farther, 
and deem it a matter of simple prudence to 
do so before coming to a decision. 

Very respectfully, 
J. N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager 8S. W. Immigration Co. 

New YORK, Sept. 17, 1881, 


THANKS. 


I thank you most sincerely for your letter 
‘* Past finding out,” it expresses what I have 
long felt. In ali my personal experience 
there has sounded out almost daily to me the 
yoice, ‘*‘ What Ido thou knowest not now.” 
And I amcontent. When asked to account 
for the Michigan fire and loss of life, which 
the rain could have stayed or prevented, I 
know not, but in spite of it all and of thou- 
sands of other difficulties I feel and know 
that God is love, and your letter helps me 
wonderfully. Yours, very truly, 


H. 
New YorK, Sept. 16, 1881. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Improvement is being effected in me 
rations of the Russian army. 

—Tie census of India has been completed. 
It shows a population of 252,500,000. 

—Four hundred Russian Jews have passed 
through Lemberg on their way.to America. 

—The value of hay sent from Canada to 
this country. for the past nine months is 
$1,280,000. 

—Of the 147 pupils in the Yale Art School 
during the last year, sixty have adopted art 
as a profession. 

—There arrived in Pittsburgh, Penn., re- 
cently, a family of German immigrants num- 
bering ninety-five persons. 

—In New York City the total subscriptions 
for the Michigan sufferers upto September 
17th was $38,000, and in Boston $20,000. 

—Diphtheria is epidemic in Russia. In the 
Province of Pultowa, with less than two mill- 
ion inhabitants, there have been 18, 765 deaths. 

—Itis estimated that a force of three mill- 
ion horse-power might be obtained from 
Niagara Falls if it were practicable to make 
use of it. 

—New Orleans has realized over $1,000,000 
from the sale of street railway franchises in 
two years, and the money is being used to ex- 
tinguish the city debt. 

—Within the last few days there have been 
fresh expulsions of Socialists from Berlin, 
and all meetings in which socialists are likely 
to participate have been prohibited. 

—There are said to be 50,000 idiots in the 
United States. And they all stand at church 
doors waiting for the fair sex to depart, ac- 
cording tothe ‘‘New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser.” 

—The emigration returns for Liverpool for 
the month of August show that 21,321 emi- 
grants left that port, being 2,669 more than in 
July. Of this number the destination of 
18,072 was to the United States and of 2,968 
to Canada. 7 
- —The funeral of Gen. A. E Burnside took 
place at Providence, R. I., on Friday, Septem. 
ber 16th, and was the occasion for the expres- 
sion of much sympathy and respect, both 
public and private. 

—Princess Louise will return to England 
from Germany about the end of this month, 
will then go to Balmoral on a farewell visit to 
her mother, and will leave Liverpool for Can- 
ada on October 20th. 

—A bust of Whittier by Preston Powers, of 


Florence, has been placed in the public library 
of Boston. The poet is represented in a con- 
templative mood, the lines of the face show- 
ing profound thonght. 

—2M. Cochery, Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, formally opened the Electric Con- 
gress in Paris, September 16th, and congratu- 
lated the foreign exhibitors on their fine 
displays in the International Electric Exhibi- 
tion. 

—An Auburn inventor has patented an 
appliance which can be adapted to any ordi- 
nary row-boat. It consiste of a shaft running 
through the stern of the boat, with a propel- 
ler screw attached operated by hand power, 
applied by a double crank. 

—-Morocco has been suffering from a heat 
that is described as all but insupportable. It 
was so great that the fast of the Ramadan 
could not be kept, and in the last removal of 
the sultan’s camp over two hundred camels 
perished of excessive heat. 

—Rosa Bonheur, at the age of fifty-eight, 
is failing in health. Her first picture was ad- 
mitted into the Salon when she was but nine_ 
teen. She was the first woman whose pictures 
were admitted into the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg, and no lady artist ever sold her works 
for as high a price. 

The subject of Wendell Phillips’s address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard is 
‘*The Scholar in a Republic.” It is very 
handsomely printed, and is characteristic of 
the man. Before an audience of scholars he 
attempts to show that the republic owes but a 
small debt to the scholar. 

—Rubinstein was recently asked for his 
autograph by a distinguished lady amateur 
pianiste, when he took a scrap of paper, and 
rapidly scratching the five lines of the ‘‘ staff” 
across it, scribbled off the first six bars of his 
beautiful ‘‘ Romance in E Flat,” and, putting 
his name below it, presented the characteristic 
souvenir. 

—The sketch of the statue of Lord Beacops- 
field which is to be placed in Westminster 
Abbey has been made, and sent to the Queen 
for her approval. The cost of the sketch, the 
model, and the completed statue with pedes- 
tal, including the erecting, is to be £2,000. 
The sum voted by Parliament for this object 
was £2,100. 

—Forty cents per head is paid for each 
sailor in the merchant marine service to the 
United States Government for the hospital 
fund. This entitles the sailors to free hos- 
pital care when sick or disabled. The ferry 
companies in New York city are about to 
contest the payment of the $100,000 which 
they owe to this fund on legal technicalities. 

—The Yorktown monument will be com- 
posed of three principal parts: Firat, a base 
which is 37 feet high and 38 feet square; sec- 
ond, a highly sculptural podium, 25)¢ feet 
high and 13 feet in diameter, in the form of 
adrum andsupporting a column. This lat- 
ter, which is part third, is 60 feet high, and 
at the base 71¢ feet in diameter. The four 
sides of the base contain: First, an inscrip- 
tion dedicating the monument as a memorial 
of the victory ; secend. an inscription repre- 
senting a succinct narrative of the siege, pre- 
pared in accordance with the original ar- 
chives in the Department of State; third, the 
treaty of alliance with the King of France; 
and fourth, the treaty of peace with the King 
of England. Upon the podium, which rises 
from the base, thirteen typical female figures 
are placed hand in hand, encircling a drum, 
while upon a belt beneath their feet are the 
words: ‘‘One Country, one Constitution, 
one Destiny.” Itis a symbol of the birth of 
freedom. The work of erecting the monu- 
ment will be under the supervision of United 
States Engineer William P. —— of this 
city. 


Publisher's Pepartment. 


the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., 
for some of their roses. These roses are cer- 
tain to bloom, and are among the finest in 
the world. 


States. 
and noted for liberal dealing. They give 
away in premiums and extras more roses 
than most establishments grow. Send for. 
their ‘‘ New Guide,” a complete treatise on- 
the rose (70 pages, elegantly illustrated ), free. | 
See advertisement in this paper. 

DESTRUCTION OF MAYOR BEATTYS 

FACTORY. 


All those who admire business enterprise 
and pluck will sympathize with Mayor Beatty, 
of Washington, N. J., in the destruction by 
fire of his organ factory at that place on Sun- 
day last. Mr. Beatty had just completed a 
large addition to the building, and was pre- 
pared to turn out organs at the rate of one 
thousand @ day when the calamity occurred. 
Itis very safe to assume, however, that the 
interruption to his business will be only tem- 
porary, and it will be merely a question of 
weeks betore the works are again in running 
operation on a larger scale than before. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGH’S MEDIA} 
(Penn.) Academy and Gymnasium for 
Young men and Boys. 

Bayard Taylor said: ‘‘I take great pleasure in 
recommending to pdrents the Academy of Mr. Swith- 
in C. Shortlidge. I have had an opportunity for sev- 
eral years of Observing the manner in which this 
Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of 
the pupils who attend it, and am satisfied that noth- 
ing is neglected which can further both the intellect- 
ual and moral development of the latter.”’ 

Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Lafayette, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, &e., &c. Boys fitted for West 
Point, Annapolis, and any polytechnie school. 

$90 per quarter for young men and boys; boarding, 
schooling, books, etc. Noextra charges except for 
music. Special care and provision for little boys. 
Individual and class instruction for both advanced 
and backward young men, combining the advantages 
of private tutoring and school-room drill. English, 
Commercial], Scientific and Classical courses. Twelve 
instruetors, all men and all graduates. French and 
German spoken in language classes. Bookkeeping 
and Penmanship by Professor W. P. Hammond, au- 
thor of Potter & Hammond's Bookkeeping and Pen- 
manship. Weekly jectures, with the finest and full- 
est apparatus for experiment and illustration. Fine 
building, with fifty-five rooms heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas; hot and cold baths; gymnasium ; 
excellent table; ample grounds. 

New illustrated circular contains picture of build- 
ings and full particulars, with 100 references and 
letters from the Hon. Fernando Wood, Gov. John 
L. Routt, John Hoey, Eseq., Judge George M. Van 
Hoesen, ex-President Hill, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, the Rev. J. A. Childs, D.D.; the Rev. J. R. 
Taylor Gray, Philadelphia; fae Rev. D. W. C. Byles- 
by, the Rev. F. H. Robbins, the Rev. W. A. Patten, 
the Rev. 8. A. Hellner, Media; and others. School 
twelve miles by rail from Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia; twenty-five daily trains; 
coach meeta them regularly. School only a few 
minutes from Media Station. 

Media has aeven churches, and a temperance char- 

ctly 0 iti the sale of all in- 
toxicating drinks. ‘The health recerd of Media has 


Studer ts admitted atany time. No ‘‘ incidental” 
expenses. 

No examination requisite for admission. 

For full particulars address SWITHIN C. SHGRT- 
LIDGE, A.M. (Harvard University graduate), Me- 
dia, Penn. 

Principal at Grand Central Hotel, New York. 

WEDNESDAY, August 31, and Sept. 7, 
from ll a. m. to 3:30 p. m. 


OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN. 
STITUTE, New Haven, Conn. Genera! 
Russell’s School. Preparatory to college, scientific 
schools or business. Thorough physical training by 
military drilling, gymnastics, etc. Ample opportu- 
nity for athletic games, rowing, etc. 


G. 8. WEST, 


304 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


OPENING OF FRENCH BONNETS. 


WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY, SEPT. 2th & 2th. 
G. 8S. WEST, 304 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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Mr. OWEN JONES, the Eighth Avenue mer- 
chant, has entered the literary fiefd in compe- 
tition with other dry goods houses of the city, 
in the publication of ‘ Jones’s Illustrated 
Quarterly Bazaar.’”” The magazine contains 
a variety of well-selected literary matter, and 
is richly illustrated with handsomely-executed 
wood cuts. The poem by Miss Pollard faces 
an attractive frontispiece, and is followed by 
a number of entertaining stories and sketches, 
hints for the household, and articles on 
fashion and home decoration. The catalogue 
of Mr. Jones’s goods is ample, and is accompa- 
nied by numerous cuts exhibiting the various 
articles which he offers for sale. Scarcely 
anything within the range of a housekeeper’s 
desires can be mentioned which will not be 
found in this attractive volume. 


BEST &CoO. 


Exclusive novelties for Children in Fal] Styles. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, HATS, OAPS, ete. GIRLS’ 
SUITS and CLOAKS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
etc. BABIES’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. The most 
economical and satisfactory place to procure EVERY- 
THING for Children’s wear for all ages up to 16 years. 
Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


& GD, 20th sis 


NEW YORK. 


T 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 
All lovers of choice flowers should send to’ 


SEWER-GAS 


CREMATOR! 


They are sent safely by mail, | 
postpaid, to all post-offices in the United | 
This company is perfectly reliable; 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 
Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis 
ease will then forsake your house.. You will! sleep in 


apure atenosphere. Wife and children will be safe 


from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air 
| The Cremator wil! protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 


| drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber iu 
| the kitchen range, where all germs, odorsand mal. 


arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description ‘‘Scribner” for 
July, page 477, and ‘‘ The Christian Union ” for July 
18th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway New York; 
No. 175 High St., Boston ; and 
No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
dress Dr. C. AUG. GREGORY, 
36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


MUSIC 


d Favorite Songs 
words and 83 ra Songs, words and 
music, Home ‘Son geod and music, 3 


lots for One Doliar. Allof the above for Two Dollars. The 

above comprises near _ ofthe most popnlar music ever 

st bargain ever offered. Order at 

once. Postage Stamps taken. Violins, Guitars 
and Musical Instruments at low prices. 


World Manuf. Co. 122 Nassau St- New York 
THE DINGEE & CONARD. Cco’s 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT specially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter B ‘a Delivered 
safely by mall, 
§ splendid varieties, you on pe el labeled, for $13 
19 for $3; 26 fors4; for 3 75 for 
s for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre=- 
miums and Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
tablishments grow. ‘Ger 0 W CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. illustrated — free toa" 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL 


HISTORY WORLD 


full and anthentic acconnts of every nation 

of ancient and modern times, and inclading, a history of 

the riseand fall of the Greek and Roman Empires, the 
iddle ages,the crusades, the feudal system.the reforma- 
jion,the iscovery and settiement of fhe New World, ete. 
It contains 672 fine historical engravings, and isthe 

most complete History of the World ever published. Send 

for specimen pages and extra terms to Agents. ddre-s 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING Uo., Piiilude!phia, fa. 


ents CARI Life of 
PRESIDENT 


issued since Si election Lo 
w hite House,’’ by author of Boe 
bin Boy,” &c. Includes his assassination. Over 450 pages 
$1.50. Fascinates old and y young. One Agent says, “J 
never saw pee take likeit."’ Send 50 cents for Can- 
Vassing Book aad the demand Terms free. 
AS. H. EA 178 Washington Street, Boston. 


Just VESTE 20 months in preparation by ablest_ Geo<- 
-raphical scholar. County loses of every State and Terri- 
ory in colors, made expressly, showing every Raliveed snd 


arge Pa aa. Retails $8.75 and $5.00. Tells all abou 
Mining, Homestead, Railroad and other Lends; 
lransportati ices; S Social, Educational and ous 
Condition; N ‘atlonalities represented; Climate, Soils. 
jiuctse, Herds; all Trades and Professions; Mercaz- 
ile and Manufacturing Business; al! Statistics; Areas; 
tainfalls; Manitoba, Spritish Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every section beyond d the Mississippi. Sells to every clasa, 
and secares the mest unqualified endorsements. Substan- 
tially bound. Winches in and RETSON 
side measure. ~ Address RADLEY AK 
Ko. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life «4 


Gu 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful = 
and dastardly assassination. Millions of £. 
waiting forthis book. The best ae of our life . 
make money. Beware of ana mitations. 
This is the only anthentic and fully illustrated life of 
our sident. Send for and extra 
terms to Ag 

Address N: AL Pusuisaine Co , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make quick sales and the best - 
profits on our New Book, Gold- 
en Thoughts on Mother, "Home 
and Heavy ~ Poet- 


| 30u Illustrated. 
5,000 Curiesities of > 


8.78. receipt of price. E. B. TREAT, Publisher 
757 Broadway, 
TTT has a Year andex apenas te. Outfit free. 
Address P. O PVICKER , Augusta, Me. 


$663 Terms and $5 ou 
free. Address H. Hauuerr & Co., Portland, 


$72 home conily made, Cost- 


and Bibles. Prices 
Books and Bibles. Prices redueed 


$5 10 $20 & Portiand, Me 
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